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TERRITORY OF DAKOTA, 


DEPARMTENT OF EDUCATION. 


OFFICE or Surt. or Pusric IxsrRvorION, | 


Olivet, Dak., Dee. 15, 1886. : | 
To His Excellency: 


GILBERT A. PIERCE, 


/ 


Governor of Dakota: 


S1R:;—In obedience to the requirement of law, I herewith submit the An- 


nual Report of the Superintendent of Publie Instruction for the year ending 
June 30, 1886. 


I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


A. SHERIDAN JONES, 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 
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REPORT. 


For the year ending June 30, 1886, our Educational Depart- 
ment makes an excellent showing of work done, notwithstanding 
the disadvantages against which we have contended. A sehool 
law which provides for a multiplicity of systems in the same state 
“is to be deplored; yet, while we are thus fettered our people fully 
realize that they cannot sit down and give up the fight. They 
have worked vigorously, and have surmounted obstacles which were 
very great, in order to arrive at the practical success which has 
crowned their efforts. 

Eighty-three counties of our territory are included in this re- 
port, sixty-eight of which are under the “ township ” system and. 
fifteen are under the “ district” system. In those counties work. 
ing under the township law there are 865 organized school town- 
ships, and in those working under the district law there are 1150 
organized school districts. By reason of the imperfect and unsat- 
isfactory condition of each of these systems many independent die. 
tricts have been created and quite a number of our cities, towns 
and villages, are organized under special laws, all of which tend to 
carry confusion into the general school system and present diffi- 
culties in the way of its satisfactory administration. In my last 
annual report to your Excellency I said: “Itis my present inten- 
tion to prepare such amendments as my experience in the admin- 
istration in the school laws has suggested as necessary or advisable, 
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to print the same in circular form and sena them to county super- 
intendents and educators during the coming spring and summer, 
so that ample time may be allowed for suggestions and criticisms 
to be made by them, to the end that the Legislature may be fully 
advised by a bill to be presented early in its session, of the steps 
that should be taken to rid ourselves of the errors of the two im- 
perfect systems which are now perplexing us. That this is an 
undertaking of no small magnitude, and one likely to be met by 
many obstacles and discouragements, I am, by my experience in 
the past few months, convinced. Yet with the hearty and willing 
co-operation of our very efficient corps of county superintendents, 
and others interested in educational work, I do not consider it a 
task entirely shorn of its pleasures, nor do I suspect that the har- | 
vest will be barren of satisfying fruits." 

After devoting much time to the work planned, Congress 
passed an aet forbidding special legislation in this Territory, and 
it occurred to me as doubtfal whether amendments to our school 
laws would not be viewed in the light of special legislation, inas- 
much as the amendments must except certain counties from the 
operation of the law. This idea presents itself very forcibly in the 
matter of enaeting a new law in which there is a provision deelar- 
ing that it shall apply to certain counties only; but the question 
whether a speeial aet now in foree may or may not be amended 
is not a little embarrassing when we carefully consider the pro- 
visions of the aet of Congress referred to. Iu connection with this 
embarrassment the regular duties of the Territorial Superinten- 
dent have been so very great that he has not been able to give to 
the question of law involved that careful and exhaustive investi- 
gation that its importance seemed to demand, nor could he devote 
much time to work of an uncertain character. In lieu, therefore, 
of continuing with tlie plan mapped out, I have addressed circulars 
to the eounty superintendents and many others who are inter- 
ested in the educational welfare of the Territory, requesting from 
them suggestions upon the amendment of our school laws, from 
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whom I have received many valuable hints. I now hope to pre- 
sent to the coming session of the Legislature such a bill as 
will, if adopted, very much improve our present inixed school sys- 
tem; and I must express to your Excellency my regrets that its 
present want of completeness prevents me from incorporating its 
provisions into this report. Some recommendations, however, are 
herewith made, which I trust will meet with the hearty approval 
of-the Legislature, since the management of the educational de- 
partment in a wise, economical and satisfactory manner, seems to 
make their adoption, or provisions similar to them, nearly impera- 
tive. | 


TOWNSHIP SUBDIVISIONS. 


I. The territorial boundaries of each school in any school 
township should be distinctly and permanently defined; and these 
subdivisions should be called distriets or subdistriets in order to 
distinguish the territory proper from the school proper. This is 
also necessary in order to distinguish between the school proper— 
meaning an assemblage of sehool ehildren, and the school as an 
organized body or corporation. Definite boundaries are also re- 
quired in order to designate the territory from which certain ofti- 
cera shall be elected. 

II. All persons residing within the territory of any of these 
subdivisions should belong to the school or schools therein located; 
and all ehildren of sehool age living within euch territory should . 
nof be allowed the choice of a different school within the town- 
ship, each year, as is the case under the presentlaw. The privi- 
lege of selecting a different school each year -for any or all of the 
pnpils of the township as: may now be done under Section 64 of 
the township law antagonizes the successful introduction and ap- 
plication of any prescribed course of study, for the reason that 
many of the pupils are transient, and while a partieular school may 
be well filled with pupils one year, the next may find the number 
too low for classification. | 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


III. In lieu of the present school board there should be a 
Board of Directors, each. subdistrict within the township to elect 
one, and one to be elected at large who should be chairman and 
should hold his office for the term of three years. He should have 
no vote except in case of a tie. The clerk may be chosen by the 
board; or, when there is civil township organization, the town 
elerk should be ev oficio clerk of the. school board; and in the 
latter case the civil township treasurer should be ex oficio treas- 
urer of the school township. No township treasurer should be 
permitted either directly or indirectly to purchase or traflie in any 
school warrant or order. Neither should the clerk or treasurer 


be a member of the board. 


DIRECTOR TO BE MODERATOR —INCREASED POWERS. 


IV. The director from each subdistrict should aet as ehair- 
man or moderator of that subdistrict. He should preside over 
their meetings, and should be allowed, subject to any general 
rules adopted by the board of directors, to select the teacher for 
the school he represents and to designate the time school shall be- 
gin. Heshould be authorized to make any repairs or to purchase 
any necessary school supplies for his school, at the expense of the 
township, the cost not to exceed a limited amount per annum. He 
should also have charge of the expenditures, under the direction 
of the voters, of any funds belonging to the subdistrict and raised 
by special levy upon the taxable property of the subdistriet by di- 
rection of the voters thereof. ` 


APPORTIONMENT OF SCHOOL FUNDS.—SIX MONTHS” SCHOOL. 


V. The tuition fund of the township should be apportioned 
by the board in equal amounts to the various subdistriets, when- 
ever the amounts to be apportioned do' not exeeed the sum of 
one hundred and eighty dollars per annum to each subdistriet. 


IL 


This admits of hiring a teacher for six, months each year for each 
school in the township at the rate of thirty dollars per month. If 
there is a balance in the tuition fnnd of the township after the 
above division is made, such balance should be apportioned to the 
several subdistriets in porportion to their assessed valuation. If 
any subdistrict fails to use its share of the funds for any year, the 
amouut should be withdrawn from such subdistrict and di. 
vided among those subdistricts in which the fund has been used 
and six months school taught, as provided for in the apportion- 
ment. This provision would assist the weaker settlements in 
maintaining a reasonably fair school for a reasonable time each 
year and admit of hiring, at least, an average teacher.’ Further 
than this compulsory charity should not be required to extend, 


| "even from an educational standpoint. After this generous pro- 


vision is made the remainder of the publie funds should be divided 
according to the assessed valuation. "This will admit of the main- 


tenance of a better school for a longer time in, Oe stronger sub- 


districts, and in many cases it will admit of the support of graded 
schools in small towns and villages where they areas much needed 
as are the primaries in the rural settlements. Another benefit to 
be derived from such provision is the eompulsory payment of fair 
wages to teachers, thereby indueing qualified teachers to seek and 
remain in the profession. Let it once be understood that the min- 
imum of wages paid in Dakota is thirty dollars per month and we 
shallsoon have a corps of teachers who will work miracles, almost, 
in our éducational advancement. One very excellent teacher 
writes me as follows: "ol find many teachers of our county wide- 
awake and interested in their work, but the majority are so poorly 
paid that they cannot afford to buy books, travel to institutes and 
otherwise improve themselves. I know of one who is getting 
$25.00 per month and pays $14.00 per month—or $3.50 per week 
— for board." Some good teachers are compelled to teach at 
such Wages because they are forced into competition with non- 
professional and unqualified teachers. Thus, the professional 
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teacher is forced into competition with farm hands who wouid 
otherwise be idle during the winter months, and who possess, as a 
rule, very few of the qualifieations that go to make up the real 
teacher. It is here that we find an illustration of the most marked 
difference between tvaching and keeping school. 


SUBDISTRICT TAXES. 


VI. Each subdistrict ir any school township having need of 
better teachers, better sehools and more months of sehool in the 
year, than provision is made for by the general school fund, should 
be pérmitted to vote a special tax to be levied upon the property 
of the subdistriet for these purposes, which should be certified up 
to the proper source for collection and which, after collection is. 
made, should remain in the township treasury, subject to the order 
of the subdistriet. This will perinit villages and towns which are 
situated within any school township to enjoy all the advantages of 
the independent district without divorcing them from the general 
school system. By permitting such subdistriets to provide for 
these additional advantages, there may be nine or ten months of 
school maintained and regular graded schools may be established, 
where-there are now no provisions whatever in our law for accom- 
plishing these ends. Unless something of this kind is done a gen- 
eral independent district Act will he the result, in order to provide 
for more advanced and better graded schools where they are needed; 
and such an act would tend to depreciate our rural schools and to 
convey the idea that they cannot be made to serve the purposes of 


progressive society. It will be found quite as difficult to elevate 


our common publie schools to the standing they should ocenpy by 
withdrawing the better schools from their association, as it is to 
improve the poorer grades of our teachers by depriving them of 
the society, example and influence of those who are wide awake, 
skillful in the use of methods and learned in the profession. 
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TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOLS—NECESSARY TO A COMPLETE SYSTEM. 


VII. In my last annual report I suggested that authority be 


E delegated to each-township iu the territory to establish a central 
|; high school, and that it be made a connecting link between the 
|. common schools and the universities. It would not be expected of 
4 each township that it establish and maintain such a school at ouce; 
1 but if the power is granted to them those having the necessary 
f wealth may move in that direction immediately, while the weaker 
j corporations should either wait till they acquire the ability or unite 
| with one, two or three others for the purpose. I am of the 
| opinion that while the state undertakes to provide for the collegi- 


ate education of our children in addition to the common school 
course, there should be no break in the connection between them. 
No satisfactory reason can be urged for tolerating the “miss- 


ing link” which now exists, if there is a satisfactory reason 


that can be given for the establishment, aud maintenance by the 
state, of the universities, which provide for the higher education. 
In fact the high sehool course is of far greater importance to the 


i people than is the university course. At all events, the pupil is 


now barred from the university by a yawning chasm, which should 
be bridged over by the same system which bestows the common 
school education, when the structure will becomplete. The pupil 
who begins with the first steps will elimb the intellectual ladder. 

round by round, till he reaches the climax; and the complete idea, | 
the perfect system, the unity and grandeur of the structure will ` 
be the glory of the common wealth. l 


TERRITORIAL BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


VIII. Iam convinced that a Territorial Board of Education, 
consisting of three members, having the proper learning, ability 
and adaption, for educational work, would be of superior advantage 
in the management of our school system. They may be elected 
biennially by the legislature in joint session, as the state superin- 
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tendent of publie instruetion now is, in the stateof New York, or 
they may be appointed by the governor by and with the advice 


and consent of the council. Probably the latter, while we remain 
a territory. 

This board would be of practical advantage to our great ter- 
ritory. 

They should devise and adopt a course of study to be used in 
the commen schools, in the high schools and in the higher insti- 
tutions of learning. They should have the control of the entire 
system. 


They should have power to e and modify at pleasure, 
such by-laws as may be deemed expedient for their own govern- 
ment, consistent with the school laws; and to prescribe and cause 
to be enforced all rules and regulations necessary for carrying into 
effect the school laws of the Territory. 


To consider the necessities of the public schools and recom- 
mend to the legislature, from time to time, such additions and 
amendments to the laws as are deemed necessary for the perfecting 
of the school system of the Territory. 

To prescribe all rules and regulations for holding teachers” 
institutes. 

To authorize the payment by the territorial treasurer, upon 
the warrant of the territorial auditor, of all necessary incidental 
expenses incurred by the territorial superintendent in the perform- 
ance of his official duties. 

To decide all appeals from the decision of the territorial 
superintendent of publie instruction. | 

To prepare questions for the examination of applicants for 
teachers certificates, both county and territorial, and to preseribe 
rules for the conduct of all examinations. 

The Board should meet regularly on the first Tuesday of each 
month for the transaetion of business, and should have power to 
adjourn from day to day at their option. The president of the 


uu 


f and necessary expenses. 


I5, 


i Board should have power to eall a special meeting at any time by 
4 notifying the members in writing of such meeting. 


They should report to the governor and to the legislature at 


3 each session of that body. 


They should each receive a salary of about $1000 per annum 


— E 


TERRITORIAL SUPERINTENDENT. 


The territorial superintendent should be ex-officio secretary 


Í of the board of education and should make his annual report as 
| superintendent to the board, at its annual meeting in December 
$ each year, of the condition of the publie schools and of all the 
# educational institutions receiving support from the Territory, 


| | which report should contain full statistics of all items connected 


i with the cause of education in the Territory, together with such 
j plans and suggestions for the improvement of the schools and the 
ł advancement of publie instruetion as. he should deem expedient. 


IX. All schools in the Territory receiving support from the 


. publie, or supported by taxation, should be subject to the control 
f of the Territorial Board of Education and should make their reg- 
€ ular annual reports at the stated times and through the proper 


| channels, to the superintendent of publie instruction, who, in turn, 


| should report to the Board. 


To postpone positive action in this direetion is imply to de- 


: fer that which is a sacred duty. We shall accomplish the best 
| results not one moment sooner than we commence our labors. Let 
| every school eorporation in the Territory be, not a little kingdom 
ro itself, but subject in all essential matters to the higher powers, 


and let its work be shown upon the table of Territorial statisties. 
COUNTY INSTITUTES. 


X. Our county institutes are not yet very effective, except 
in the more wealthy and populous counties. The reason for this 
is a lack of funds with which to carry on the work. Instead of 
$600 institute fund for the whole Territory, I would recommend 
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that such an appropriation for this purpose be made as will give 
to each county fifty dollars a year to be used in payment of con- 
ductors’ salaries, We very much need the work of the institute; 
and if possible to secure it no county should allow the year to pass 
without at least one or two weeks devoted to this work. The nor- 
mal schools are ineapable of furnishing the amount of normal in- 
struction necessary to build up the teachers? profession to à proper 
standard, since their capacity is limited and the number of teachers 
in demand is great. The teachers’ institute is a great power for 
good in the Territory and should be made effective. 


SCHOOL HOUSES AND SITES. 


XI. A law should be enaeted regulating the construction of 
school houses, seleeting sites, and to govern the making of repairs 
upon those already constructed. At present many of onr school 


houses are little better than «dens? into which teacher and pupils 


retreat to escape from the pure air, and in which they are hermet- 
ically sealed during the hours they remain at school, with no pos- 
sible means of E, the important features of light, heat and 


ventilation. 


e 


TEACHERS! REPORTS. 


XIL A better regulation for making teachers” reports 
should be provided for, and teachers should be required to report 


the standing of their schools to the county superintendent as well ' 


as to the parent or guardian, as often as once each nronth. 
SCHOOL INSPECTION. 


XIII. County superintendents should be required to adopt 
a system of visiting and inspecting the schools of the several coun- 
ties. They should be provided with an inspection book and at 
each visit that a superintendent .makes to any school he should 
make a record of the inspection, upon a system to be ap- 
proved by the Territorial Board of Education, and this book should 
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become a part of the aik of his office. Each superinten- 
dent should himself make a reeord in the teacher's register of each 
visit made by him to any school in the county. 


ANNUAL SCHOOL ELECTION. 


XIV. The annual school election throughout the Territory 
should be held on the last Tuesday in June of each year and the 
polls should be opened at 2 o’clock in the afternoon and: continue 
open until 4 o'elock, Each subdistrict should be a polling place 
and the resident member of the board should be jndge of NL ad 
a clerk being elected by the voters present, `, : 

ELEOTION OF: COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

XV. The eounty superintendent should be elected at the 

school election in June in each even numbered year. 


This I regard as vitally important. Under .the present pro- 
visions of our law a county superintendent is often selected upon 


the “combination” system of polities; and I do not need to say 


that whieh is patent to every thinking person, to wit: That the 
best results are not always secured. The instances are not uncom- 
mon where persons not qualified are chosen by reason of the 
strength they are able to bring into the “combination” over those 
who have superior qualifications and pecular fitness for the office, 
but who are possessed of fewer politieal arts. This will eontinue 
to bea grievance and a stumbling bloek to our progress as long 
as the superintendent i is chosen at the general election. One coun- 
ty superintendent not long since wrote this office as follows: 
«Please send me some questions to examine the teachers with and 
dont forgit to send the answers to for I am not a profeshinal and 
will need them.” It is needless to.say the ánswers were not sent; 
but i in sending the questions they were accompanied by the advice 


to resign, and to entreat the commissioners to appoint the most 


capable person to be found in the county. 
I am happy to be able to report, that this is the only c case in 
which I have taken uch action, since I have occupied this ofice, 
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though there have been other cases which I thought required it. 
If the county superintendent is elected separate and apart from: 
other county officers the people will take an interest in selecting; 
à properly qualified person. 


"t 


PAY OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
GER 


XVI. County superintendents should be paid a salary 
whieh should cover all their services. The fee system in con- 
nection with this office is abominable. In the first place it gives 
many causes for complaint and chances for the- perpetration of 
fraud. One instance of this kind has come to my attention 
where a county superintendent filed a sworn account and drem his, 
per diem and mileage for regular visits to schools within his coun- 
ty for over sixty days in suecession— just prior to the election— 
Saturdays and Sundays not excepted, his travel running from thir- 
ty to seventy miles per day. This was paid, as I am informed, 
by the board of county commissioners, in the face of the fact that 
no school is taught on. Saturdays or Sundays anywhere in 
the Territory, and it would be impossible for a superintendent to. 
visit a school upon either of those days at any time during the 
year. But this was an extreme case and I am compelled to say 
that the error is usually in the opposite direetion. The superin- 
tendent is often prevented from performing his necessary duties 


" by reason of the “economy” restraint placed upon him by the board 


of eounty eommissioners, or by their refusal to pay hini a proper 
allowanee for his work by reason, of. political or personal spite, or 
in consequence of criticisms from the people. The county super- 


'intendent should devote his whole time to his work in at least two- 


thirds of the counties of this Territory; and he should be paid a 
salary in porportion to the extent of his work and usefulness. If 
he is paid per annum, at the rate of fifteen dollars ($15) to each 
school, it will usually be found to be a proper, though not large 
salary. The payment of this salary would be for his entire time, 
and he should not be permitted to engage in any other business or 
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profession except in counties where the salary thus received is less 
than $600 per annum. The pay of this officer should not bé de- 
pendent upon the caprice or judgment of the county commission- 
ers, many of whom are distinguished most for what they do not 
comprehend in the important direction of educational work. The 
people do not always properly appreciate the wrong they commit 
against themselves and the welfare of their children by insisting 
upon what they consider as economy, 1n withholding proper com- 
pensation from the superintendents of schoóls. In some counties 
of our Territory, at the late election the, salar y paid to the county 
superintendent was the only issue between the candidates —or 
rather, between the people, i in voting for them. If thisis to be en- 
couraged it will not be long till we shall have a goodly supply of 
these officers who will, in their correspondence with this office, be 


impelled to the confession that they are not “perfeshinals.” 


CERTIFICATES: TERRITORIAL AND COUNTY, 


XVII. There should be a change in the law regulating the 
granting of certificates to teach. A “Professional Certificate” 
should be issued by the Territorial Boárd .of Education, if that 
board be established; and 1f not, then by a board of examiners to 
be appointed by the territorial superintendent. The applicant 
should be required to pass the usual rigid examination in all the 
branches to be taught under the public school system in both eity 
and country, including a thorough academie cou: 'se, and in 
methods of teaching, with such additional branches as the board 
may deem'proper to add. This certificate should excuse the holder 
from any further examination, and be valid, say ten years, or dur- 
ing good behavior. 

In addition to this, if graduates of normal schools are to be 
pensioned, as it were, the Board of Education should be authorized 
to grant certificates for a term of not exceeding five years, to all 
graduates of normal schools of good reputation, which should be 
valid throughout the Territory in any of the common schools, be- 
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low the high schools, and to be known as the “Normal Certificate.” 
But the board should be authorized to examine such applicants if 
they think proper. | 

The normal schools of the Territory should not be authorized 
to issue certificates to teach; but graduates from those schools 
should be granted the “Normal Certificate” by the Board of Edu- 
eation, upon presentation of their diplomas of graduation, ete., the 
same as graduates of other normal schools. By the adoption of 
this rule a record of territorial certificates will be kept in the of. 
fiee of the Board of Education and there will be order and system 
in the procedure. The law which now permits children, without 
regard to age, to be sent out from normal schools armed with a 
territorial certificate with the term unlimited, after only twenty- 
two weeks attendance at those institutions, is an anomaly which 
should be repealed at once. The territorial certificate is the high- 
est honor that our Department of Education ean bestow upon one 
of the teachers” profession. The theory is that this honor should 
be earned by long, earnest, faithful service; and it is not com- 
patible with the theory ofrewards for meritorious services to have 
this high honor eonferred upon a youth who has not grown to 
manhood or womanhood, and who has yet to try his or her first 
day's experiment in the role of teacher. 

County superintendents should be authorized to issue three 
grades of certificates, the 1st, 2nd and 8rd; but the probation cer- 
tificate should be entirely dispensed with. It is an obstacle in the 
way of progress. The applicant for a first grade certificate should 
be examined in Physieal Geography, Algebra, Plane Geometry 
(8 books), Natural Philosophy and Civil Government, in addition 
to the branehes now required. "The time has come when our first 
grade teachers should have better qualifieations in order to meet 
the demands of our more progressive schools. This is recom- 
mended not so much because the certificates are now too easily 
secured, but because some of our schools demand the services of 
teachers thus well qualified. 
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UNIFORM TEXT BOOKS. 


XVIII. The school board of each township and district im 
the Territory should be required to adopt uniform text books, and 
a list of the books adopted should be posted by the clerk in each 
school room in the eorporation. Uniform books throughout each 
county would be desirable; and I believe, should all corporations 
in the county be required to make the adoption on or before a 
certain day, that they would generally co-operate and adopt books 
alike. The mere power to act is not sufficient. It should be 
made compulsory. Uniformity in text books does not necessarily 
imply that they should select all from one publishing house. The 
Readers may be selected from one house, Arithmetics from an- 
other, Geographies from a third, and so on; but if the same are: 


| 1 used throughout the corporation or county, a great advantage will 
.be gained over the present indifferent practice.. 


e 


ALL TEACHERS TO ATTEND INSTITUTE. 


XIX. All teachers within a county, whether teaching in 
cities, towns or country, should be required to attend and partici- 
pate in the work of the teachers” institute held in the county. 


VACATION 


XX. No school should be taught in any of the schools of the 
Territory between the first day of July and the last day of August. 
If there is to be no more school than from five to eight months 
per annum in à school district there certainly should be found 
ample time for it outside of the months of July and August. 


TEACHERS! SALARIES GRADED. 


XXI. In my last report I expressed the view that teachers’ 
salaries in our publie schools should be graded to correspond with 
their certificates of qualification. The plan has been thoroughly 
tested elsewhere, and found to work to great advantage. When 
schools are put up at auction-—which is practically done in numerous 


instances—and teachers of the first grade are required, in order 
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to secure a school, to underbid third grade ànd even probation 
teachers, it may well be concluded that our educational system re- 
quires looking after. We may- now be looking too much to that 
which is showy and ornamental, and slighting that which is of 
material, practical value. It would be well to establish these sal- 
aries by law, as is done in California, had we a permauent school 
fund of reasonable porportions; but this being wanting, it would 
be well to provide for the grading being done in each county by a 
proper board, composed, for example, of the county superinten- 
dent and the chairmen of the various school boards, in order that 
the salaries fixed may be in porportioh to the tuition fund to 
be expended; these funds now being of local origin. 


TERRITORIAL SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE. 


XXII. 1 recommend that the office of territorial superinteu- 
dent of publie instruetion be fixed either at the capital or at some 


'eentral railroad town, and that the assistant superintendent be 


made an assistant in fact, occupying the superintendent's office and 
performing such official duties as are assigned him by his superior. 
The office room should be permanent, or as nearly so as possible; 
and it should be furnished properly by the Territory. The archives 
of this office are now becoming too important to be shifted about 
the Territory to suit the convenienee of the incumbent; but with 
the present salary, aud practically no help of any kind, it should 
not be expeeted of any one properly fitted for the duties of the of- 
fice to leave his home for the purpose of occupyingit. During my 
term of office I have paid out nearly one-third of my annual sal- 
ary for office help. This expense must be stili greater during the 
next two years, unless the remedy suggested be applied. Our 
legislators should surely attend to this matter before they adjourn. 
The Territorial Board of Education, which I trust will be estab- 
lished as herein recommended, should hold their office with the 


territorial superintendent. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION, 


XXIII. The law for compulsory education in vur Territory, 
which is intended to be provided for in Sections 119-120, is not en- 
forced. To enforce such alaw requires first, that public sentiment 
be educated up to a proper appreciation of the principles involved. 
This may yet be in the somewhat distant future so far as it in. 
terests those communities which are most negligent. I fully be- 


‘lieve that a law which taxes the parent or guardian of every child, 


say twenty-five cents per week, per capita, for all children of school 
age under his care or control, to be collected as are all other taxes, 
and the amount collected to go to the support of the schools, 
would be the best possible compulsory law. The parent or guar- 
dian may then receive a credit upon such tax, of twenty-five cents, 
in favor of any particular child, naming it, for each week of school 
attendance, upon presenting the certificate of the director showing 


‘the attendance. But the credits of one child should not be ac- 


cepted from the, parent or guardian in favor of another. 


OFFICERS OF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING. 


XXIV. learnestly recommend that the regents and direc- 
tors of the higher educational institutions of leatning in oür Ter- 
ritory, including the normal schools, be appointed more at large, 
and not as heretofore, from the immediate locality of the institu- 
tions governed by them: By pursuing the course which has here- 
tofore prevailed, our colleges, universities and other higher educa- 
tional institutions have almost relapsed into schools of local value 
and importanee; and we have only to continue this policy in order 
to entirely rob them of anything like a territorial character, except 
in the matter of expense. These officers should be selected, also, 
from among persons of recognized educational standing, and not 
because of their local political influence; nor from among those 
whose oceupations and pursuits do not tend to qualify them for 
their responsible, perhaps I may say peculiar, duties. If the idea 
has prevailed heretofore, that these institutions were apportioned 
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‘to the particular localities which they oceupy, by reason of any 


supposed local claims, political or otherwise, it is time that this. 
idea was left behind us in the rapid strides we are making towards 
a higher standard of excellence. All these institutions should be- 
come territorial in faet; and I am convineed that when they all 
become subordinate to a Territorial Board of Education, as herein 
recommended, and are governed by properly qualified officers, not 
almost entirely identified with local concerns, the most efficient 
steps will have been taken towards a erowning success. 

There are numerous other amendments of a minor nature 
which should be, made to our laws; but it is unnecessary that they 
be named here. 

Our distriet school law requires to be amended in many par- 
tieulars wherein the provisions mentioned will not apply and in 
points which are peculiar to that system; but many of the recom- 
mendations herein made are intended to apply as well to that sys- 
tem as to the township. The district and township Aets should, 
however, be wholly independent of each other as long as the two 
are tolerated. `, ` — 

, The following summary of statistics of the public schools of 
Dakota Territory is for the three years ending, respectively, on 
June 30, 1884, 1885, and 1886. Those for the year ending June 
30, 1884, are for the period of fifteen months.. It will also ap- 

pear from the summary that the statistics are ‘not complete for 
each year; but the tables show an improvement in this particular. 
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" SUMMARY, 


___ Total receipts to June 80.......... 


1884. 1885. 1886. 

"Number of counties reporting.......... 65 76 53 

Number of school townships organized.. 567 781 865 

Number of school districts organized.... 1042, 1062 1150 
Number of persons, June: 1, 1886, over Ti 

and under 20 years. ................ | 77499 87568 103,383 

.. ‘Pupils enrolled in public schools........ | 50081; 69074 82,866 

d  Percentoge of attendance of those enrolled! 65: 63 66 
Percentage of children of school age at | 

tending school................ Meee, ener ani | 79 80 
Average cost of tuition per month for each. | 

PUPIL EE bla desd edo $2.20) 2.26 2,53 
Number of teachers employed, Males....!| 863 1284 1614 
Number of teachers employed, Females. . | 2048 2561 9441 
Number of teachers employed, Total....'. 2911; 4135 5055 
Average pay of teachers per month, Males’ $38.43) 38.26 . 8542 
Av. pay of teachers per month, Females.. | $31.12, 31.29 30.92 
Number of schools, Graded.............! 69' 201 339 
Number of sehools, Ungraded.......... i 1930. 298€ 3565 
Number of schools, Total....... EE 1990 3278 3900 
Av, number of days school was taught... 101. 99 110 
School houses built curing the year..... 122 89E 629 
Whole number of school houses, Graded 72. 10€ 116 
Whole number of school houses, Ungraded 1849' 262€ 3351 
Population to each school house........ pow T :. 15] 184 

‘Sittings in school honses................ 695 90227 110,111 
Value of permanent school property..... : $1,689,658. 2,187,850] 2,989,696 .29 
Certificates issued in school year, 1st Grade 579: 39€ 365 
Certificates iesued in school year, 2d Grade 861° 836 942 
Certificates isstied in school year, 3d Grade 1096; 1161 1375 
Certificates issued in school year, proba- : 

OR Grados. bic bases zoe eis 605: 486€ 535 
Certificates issued in school year, Total. .: 3011: 2901 3208 
Number of applicants rejected...... ... 407 404 498 

. County institute fees received... ........ $2,888.00: 2,961.00 3,198.00 
| Sameremainingon hand................ | $1,897.00' 2,521.54! 2,925.87 
Number of different schools visited by | 
county superintendents............. 1640: 2408 2924. 
8 Whole number of visitations............ 2806; , 88601 4898 
3 County institutes held.................. 39, 98 59 
d ‘Sessions of county teachers’ associations 70; 116: 198 
E Sessions of territorial teachers’associations 2 2| 2 
Amount paid and due school officers for 
j services and expenses......... NUNT $16,341.50 13760.41) 81,746.13 
3 Amount paid and due to county superin- 
; UU Ae ege e b5s $32,639.00; 37,652.62 49,315.74. 
Y Par value of school bonds outstanding... $1070565.00 1,662,581.71¡ 2,013,831.72 
= Amount of school warrants outstanding. .| $360376.68;  353,628,6£| 324,400.92 
| Aiecetpts. 
d MD 1884. 1885, 1886. 
3 Cash on hand July 1,1885............. $ 128,491.89 $9 262,554,28/$ 328,082.11 
4 Receivedinto special fund from allsources| 602,876.18]  670,580.89| 1,116,002.61 
A Received from county apportionments..| 305,242.99, 860,879.37; “367,876.43 

Received from sale of bonds............ 072,952.07, 6 8,725.71; 428,588.66 
Received from county boards, ete. ... .. .. 88,092 08! 49,815.74 
Received from appropriations, efe. ..... 181.495.00| 59,400.00 


160356288| 241,056.19, 2,849,265.54 
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Hependitures. 


For school houses, sites and Ds ¡$ 631,962.83,$ 694,659.84'8 575,468.95 
For teachers’ wages... ro... | 394,785. 47 500, 081.26! | 691, 407.26 
For incidental expenses................| 135,406.70 182, 791.43 916, 582.19 
As interest on bonds... 0005 7 3, 779.22 141,188.53 165,145.51 
For purposes not before included....... 70 944. 50 15,974.26, 159,939.03. 
Total common school expenditures......| 1 306, 18.12. 1. 594; 695.32, 1,808,542.94. 
Paid county superintendents by oun 92, 639.00 91, 652. 62 49,915.94. 
Expended by counties for institutes.. 1, 000.00 439.46 2,793.67 
University, Vermillion................. | 30,000.00 39,400.00 11,550.00: 
University, Grand Forks.............. i 30,000.00 48,700.00 13,700.00: 
Agricultural College, Brookings........ 20,000.00 33,700.00 11,800.00 
Normal School, Madison............... 7,000.00 23,600.00 7,000.00: 
Normal School, Spearfish .............. ‘5,000.00 2,500.00 2,500.00: 
Deaf Mute Institute, Sioux Falls....... 16,000.00 : 
School of Mines, Rapid City............ |] 12,750.00 4,150.00 
Salary Supt. of Publie Instruction...... 1,875.00 1,500.00 1,500.00: 
Expenses of his office. ................. 1,000.00 1,500.000 1,500.00: 
Salary of Aart Supt. Public Inst... ..... | 1,000.00. 1000.00 
Expenses of his office.................. | 100.00 100. 00 

Total expenditures.............. EE 1,814,212.40) 1,917,258.68 
Balance cash onhand.............. | 276,684.27 397,244.89 — 439,006.86. 


— Total to balance receipts. ..........11, 1,603, 562.99) 2, 141, 756.79) 2, 349, 265.54. 


REMARKS UPON THE SUMMARY. 


For the year ending June 30, 1885, the total receipts were 
$2,141,756.79. For the year ending June 30, 1886, they were 
$2,949,265.54. This shows an increase in the receipts for the 
year, for all purposes, including appropriations, of $207,508.78. 
But if the legislative appropriations for the higher institutions be 
not considered, the revenue from all other sources for the common 
schools only, including the cash on hand for each year, makes the 
following comparison: 


Received, year ending June 30, 1886............................ $2,289,865.54- 
Received, year ending June 30, 1885............................ $1,960,331.79 
o EE "y" $329,533.75 


The total expenditures for thé: year ending June 30, 1885, 
including appropriations for the higher institutions of learning 
were $1,814,212.40. For 1886 they were $1,917,258.68, a dif- 
ference of $103,046.28. 

Omitting the legislative appropriations for the higher insti- 
tutio and counting only expenditures for common school pur- 
poses, the comparison is as follows: 
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Expended, year ending June 30, SOO cocer etta sd MWAMLIMA dE T A $1,808,442,94 
Expended, year ending June 30, 1885........... em » -81,584,695.52 
ACTORA .. $218,847.62 


It will be seen that our receipts are running somewhat ahead 
of our expenses; therefore the * promises to pay” of our educa- 
tional department should be entitled to pretty fair eredit on the 
market. 

There were in June last, 103,382 children between 7 and 20 
years of age, in the territory. In the year 1885 there were 87,568, 
showing an increase of 15,819 in one year. The increase is 5,755 
greater during this year than for the year preceding it. 

There were 82,866 pupils who attended school during the 
year ending June 30, 1886. his is 80 per cent. of the total enu- 
meration, and a gain of one per cent. since 1885. | 

The percentage of average attendance of those enrolled is 66, 
a gain of 3 per cent. over the preceding year. 

There is a gain in this one year of 910 teachers, making a 
total of 5,055 in the Territory. 

There is an increase in the average pay of teachers. 


The number of schools in the Territory has run up to 3, 908, 


| from 3,212 the year before, at which time Dakota led 


Arkansas, Delaware, Nevada, 
California, Florida, New Hampshire, 
Colorado, Louisiana, Oregon, 
Connecticut, Maryland, Rhode Island, 


3 and Vermont, in thé total number of schools maintained. 


The average number of days school was taught during the 


4 year was 110, an increase of over ll;per cent. during the year. 
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This is the most hopeful feature of all our work. 

Asa matter of comparison we note that California is a state 
having a magnificent school fund, and is provided with probably 
the best school system in the world. But the state employed but 
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4,072 teachers in 1884— the latest. report at band while Dakota 
employed 8,055 teachers during the past year. California had - 
3,262 schools in operation during the year reported, being about 
700 less than is shown for Dakota in this report. 

Dakota employs about double the number of teachers em- 
ployed in Arkansas, about five times as many as Colorado, nearly 
double the number employed in Connecticut, aboút ten times as 
many as Delaware, more than six times as many as Florida, four ' 
times as many as Louisiana, nearly double as many as the State 
of Maryland, over half as many as Massachusetts, five-sixths as 
many as Minnesota, twenty times as many as the State of Nevada, 
nearly donble New Hampshire and New Jersey, four times as 
many as Oregon and Rhode Island, nearly double South Carolina, 
1,000 more than Vermont, 500 more than West Verginia, and 
1,000 more than all of the territories, ineluding Indian Territory 
and the District of Columbia. 

In 1885 the population to each school house in Dakota was 


151. In 1886, estimating the population last June at 479,000, the 


population to each school house is 134. 

The number of children of school age and the number of 
votes cast in the Territory are about equal. 

The whole number of sittings in the school houses amounts 
to 110,111. There is a gain of twenty thousand sittings in one 
year, whieh indicates that the year for whieh this report is made 
was remarkable for the attention given to a most substantial fea- 
ture of our sehool work. | 

The value of the permanent school property in Dakota is but 
ten thousand less than three million dollars. Ithas inereased from 
less than forty thousand in 1877. 

Dakota paid out during the past yearover $691,000 for teachers' 
wages, an amount greater than the entire expenditures for school 
purposes in several of the states of the Union, or in any of the 
other territories. 

On the following page is given an Exhibit of Growth for the 
past ten years, which presents some interesting features: 


* School age, 7 to 20 years. 


EXHIBIT O F 
Ñ : | 
1875 | 1876 | 1877 | 1878 1879 1880 

Youth of school age (5-21). 8348. 10396 11046) 12201; 18585) 39742 
Enrolled in Public Schools, 4428} 5410) 6481) 7156 9822; 13718 
Average daily attendance.|...... |......|...... 1842 4618 8580 
Organized Districts....... 296! 3828; 369 2115 DE TN 
"Schools or school rooms... A E A A eet 580 
Graded Schools..........|............. 5 AA eter 
Ungraded Schools........].......]-..... 235 2750 MERE AA TOUR 
Average term in days.............|...... DO Leo os 

Value of school property..|$24,926 | 48,333| 97,807, 60,319) 133,952! 214,760 
Men teaching............. e 54. 85| 100 141 21 '912 
Womenteaching.......... 154| 181| 154 189 254 308 
Whole No. of teachers..... 208| 266. 254| 330 464 520 
Av. monthly pay of men...) $35 00......|...... 87 16; 36 00! 32381 
Av. monthly pay of women| $95 00|......|...... 2645. 25 00, 82 31 
Receipts, school purposes. . $32,603 | 52,008 37,068| 72,950; 81,642} 255,000 
Expenditures, Pub. Schools $32,603 | 50,002! 27,668 59,798| 75,959, 245,000 


+ Districts and School Townships. 
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1882 1883 1884 1885 1886 
15 Mo's.| 12 Moie, 
50000! *56476| *77499 *87563 *1 03882 
95461 93988 50081 69075 82866 
ia 20560! 32520 43517 45962 
1255 1644 1607 T1843 2015 
1092 1507 2137 32/79 3990 
41 51 69 116| 128 
1356 1930 2088 3351 
93 101 99 110 
532,267) 937,764|1,689,658, 2, 187,850 00 2,989,696 29 - 
346! 461 863 1284 1614 
687 1056 2048 2861 9441 
1033 1517 2911 4145 5055 
33 001 3970 38 43 38 23 35 42 
26 00 30 70; 31 72 31 29 3) 92 
343,616! 630,797 1,603,563, 2,141,756 79| 9,849,265 54 
314,484 


529,887 1,306,878] 1,814,212 40| 1,917,258 68 
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REPORT FOR 1885. 


In the matter of rapid growth, as shown by the table on the 
preceding page, I respectfully call your Excellency’s attention to 
my remarks on the subject, in my report for the year 1885, be- 
ginning on page twelve. 

I also invite your attention to the subjects of Zownships and 
Districts, Ofice and Routine Work, Our School Teachers, Gradu- 
ation and Classification, Teachers Certificates, and other mat- 
ters therein treated. 


THE DISTRICT AND TOWNSHIP SYSTEMS. 


Much discussion may be expected for years to come upon the 
subject of the advantages and-disadvantages of the “District” and 
“Township” school systems, so called; and many charges will, as 
heretofore, be brought against each of them, and advantages 
claimed for each, which are not generic differences. By many of 
those who advocate the superiority of the township system it is as- 
sumed that the district system is an exact known quantity which 
will not admit of expansion or contraction; that it has no elas- 
ticity and cannot be amended. It is assumed, also, that the town. 
ship system is so elastie as to suit all demands, and may be im- 
proved or amended to suit all circumstances. This is an extrav- 
agant assumption. If the attention given the township system— 


-or-half of it—for the past few years had been devoted to the im- 


provement of the district system, I am convinced we should now 


be favored with a far better and more satisfaetory eode of sehool 


laws than we are likely to secure for years to come by reason of 


the conflicts which have risen by mixing the two in our Territory. 


It is urged against the district system that there is not sufficient 


authority vested in the school board; that it is a cumbersome pro- 


cess to call the voters together to authorize the purchase of a broom, 
water pail or a box of crayons, etc.; but why not grant the neces- 
sary authority to the sehool board by legislation and thereby 
remedy the evil? It is urged that many of the school districts are 
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too small and weak to maintain school for the number of days 
each year necessary to properly educate the children of the com- 
munity and that they are too weak to employ teachers of the bet- 
ter grade. Tf this objection holds good in any part of the United 
States, and I believe it does in the manufaeturing states of the 
east, the remedy would be to consolidate the districts and make: 
them stronger. But in Dakota Territory the proposition has no 
force except in a few isolated cases, since thereare as many schools 
maintained in a county under the township system as under the; 
district system. There is rio reduction in the number of schools, 
consequently there is no reduction in the cost of maintaining them. 
The burden will be comparatively the same upon each separate 
tax-payer under either system. This conclusion is unavoidable. 
If the change from the distriet to the township system means that 
the same number of schools is to be maintained under the latter 
as under the former, it means simply nothing in the way of econ- 
omy and effectiveness. It also means that under the township 
system there will be no more days of school each year for the same 
money, since this would be impossible. The township system in 
Dakota Territory does not, in any praetieal way, sustain the claims 
advanced for it by its advocates, as will be seen by an examina- 
tion of the work as shown in the reports. In the fifteen counties 
yet working uuder the distriet system, the average number of days 
school was taught to each individual school during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1886, was 110, being exactly the same as the coun- 
ties under the township system. No superiority here. | 

In the matter of wages paid to teachers under the two sys- 
tems they stand as folllows: 


ro ^ Males: Females. Average. 
District Gestem.. suus. $40.39 $31.22 $35.80 
Township System.................. 94.91 30.85 32.58: 


In the average cost of tuition to each pupil the work of the 
two systems in our Territory compare as follows: l 


In counties under the district system.................................. $2.24. 
In counties under the township system................ ER 2.60 
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It will be seen that as far as practical results are concerned 


in Dakota Territory, where the two systems are working side by 
side, the showing is in favor of the distriet system. If the town- 


ship system is to produce any praetieal results whieh would give 


it superiority over the district system in our Territory it should 
be in the line of the above comparisons; that is to say: 

1. It should yield more school days per annum— which it 
does not. 
2. It should pay better wages to teachers.—-It fails to pay 
as good. 


3. It should cost less tuition per annum to each pupil.—It B 


costs more. 

If the township system will accomplish none of these things, 
then in what direction does the superiority lie? 

The objects for which the township system is sought in pref- 
erence to the district system in the eastern states are different from 
those urged in our rapidly growing prairie country. There the 
population in the rural districts has been decreasing for many 
years and shifting to the towns (villages); and where there were 


. formerly from thirty to fifty pupils to the district there are now 


not a half dozen; and some districts have become depopulated. 
At the town center, or village, the number of pupils has greatly 
increased and the principal object of the “town” system there is 
to bring the children in the rural distriets to the village school, 
which is commonly a graded school. “The system there would do 
great injustice to pupils of the rural distriets but for the plan 
adopted in many places to convey them at the expense of the town 
both to and from the school. | 

As long as there are a sufficient number of pupils in the rural 
district to constitute a good school there is recognized no necessity 


for an abandonment of the district. The object in adopting the 


town system in Vermont and New Hampshire—which they are 
laboring rather unsuccessfully to do—is to reduce the number of 
the schools and to. bring the scattered pupils together into a school 
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of the proper porportions. "These reasons are set forth in brief in 
the last annual report of the state superintendent of the state of 
New Hampshire. He says: “Agriculture is no longer our chief 
industry. We have become a manufacturing state, and the at- 
tractions of business have drawn our people into villages and cities, 
which bring their supplies largely from seaboard cities and west- 
ern wheat fields. Agricultural labor upon farms that have lost 
their primitive productiveness and are at a distance from railroads, 
having ceased to be remunerative, our sons and daughters have 
gradually drifted away from the rural districts, leaving but a few 
children and a reduced aggregate. of taxable property. In this 


way it has come about that many districts have lost their entire 


school population, others have dwindled to a mere fraction of their 
former numbers, and all have been greatly reduced.” 

It should not be wondered at that a less number of school 
corporations as well as a less number of schools is sought in New 
England; but in Dakota we have in this particular an exactly op- 
posite condition. Our rural districts are somewhat sparsely set- 
tled, it is true; but the population is rapidly increasing and where 
we now have but a dozen pupils within easy distance of a school 
house, a few more years will find the house filled to overflowing. 
This is so certain that it may be considered a law of progress of 
our Territory. The increase is inevitable. ‘Therefore, where we 
now have a sufficient number of pupils to sustain a school it will 
not become necessary in the near future to consolidate that school 
with one or two others in order to secure pupils enough for proper 
classification, as is now being done in the states of Vermont and 
New Hampshire. The conditions are different. There the cities, 
towns and villages are rapidly becoming the leading feature in the 
population. Here we are devoted almost exclusively to agricul- 
tural and other rural pursuits and the fertility of the soil and the 
peculiar adaptation of both soil and climate to such pursuits, as- 
sures us that such will be the character of our occupation as a 
people for generations to come. In our Territory there will be 
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bnt few villages and they will be too distant from the masses of 
the people, for univer sal adoption as school centers. But thought- 
ful people will readily. discover that the needs of all sections are 
not the same, and that an institution which, is adapted to one peo- 
ple may.not, necessarily, be as well adapted to another. The dif- 
ferent cireuinstanees must govern. I am convinced that not s0 
much. depends on the particular system used as upon the ear nest- 
ness and willingness with which it is applied by the people; but 
I am also convinced that a system created to meet the wants of 
the pr esent conditions of the New, England | states should not be 
accepted by our Territory without ser ious and earnest investiga- | 
tion. The school district has been a poineer institution. It is 
eustomary now-a- -days to charge upon it all the evils of the past 
which are due largely, not to the system, but to the indifference 
and poverty. of the people, and their ignorance of the true princi- 
ples of publie. education. The very idea ot free publie education 


‘to any practical extent, is American; consequently, of recent birth 


and growth. No system, . however perfect, could have been 
handled without fault during this formative process. We live in 
an age of progress; and the people better understand and appre- 
ciate now than they for merly did their duties to their children, 
and the relation that. education bears to the well-being.of the state 
and to the needs of society. Therefore, it should not seem sur- 
prising if we sueceed better with the township system now, with 


. all our knowledge and experience, than with the distriet system 


in the past, with both these elements wanting, 

But if our genius is turned towards an improvement of the 
tools with which we have labored rather than inventing new ones, 
we may produce a less remarkable convulsion, but our progress 
may be the more certain by reason. of its greater security. The 
district as compared with the township. system now in use in Da- 
kota is more democratic, and is the better adapted in every way 


to the needs of, our wide-awake, progressive people. Its defects 


mar be easily remedied. [ts administration is easier, and even 
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now, with all its neglect and abuse, the system gives much less 
cause for complaint, with better results, than does the so-called 
township system under which a por “tion of our Ter ritory is working. 

There are some very earnest supporters of the township sys- 
tem jn our Territory. I am confident, however, that the feeling 
in favor of the district system has grown most rapidly and is, to- 
day, the strongest, in counties where the township system has been 
tried. From Stutsman county, where the: ‘township system was 
adopted upon the Deeg ofthe law nearly four years ago, Supt. 
Foley, writes; | 

“A change in our present school law would no doubt be very | 
satisfactory to the people of this county; and I believe I am in a 
position to know the character of the changes. demanded. Our 
people prefer the district system. Under this—the township 
system—regular monthly meetings are not held and business is 
neglected. «Our townships in this county should be reduced in 
area, but such achangé is difficult because the people cannot agree 


on the new boundary lines. I believe that the best change that 


can be made is ‘for us to adopt the district system ; and I know it 
mould be just what our people want. This would per mit each 
school district to manage its own affairs-—for which there is a uni- 
versal cry. Much difficulty and quarreling arise in each town- 
ship as to the length of term ‘andthe time school shall be 
taught in each school. 
Some of these schools’ have a much larger attendance than. 
others and as a matter of course desire a longer term than other 
schools in the township; and the township law upon this point is 
not satisfactory. There aré-a number of little towns scattered 
through these townships which require and demand longer sessions 


than the subordinate schools in other parts of the township, and 
‘they also require winter sessions. ‘The result is that strifes and 


bitter feelings exist. among the people the year round. In a new 
county like this, where things are changing daily, where the in- 
terests are not identical, the schools not equal in eost and attend- 
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ance, there is.a great difference of sentiment as to the time school 
shall be taught. This school township system might do in an old 
` | settled country where the schóols are more uniform and every- 
SC _ thing down on a solid basis.. It has some very good features 
| about it, which I should think would do well in the states; but 
| at has proved itself wholly e a to the Tan in Stuts- 


| man county. | e 
de For the township system I would suggest some amendments: 
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c | Patrons should petition to the county superintendent for a school 
i 


house and not to the school board as the township law requires. ` 


IX This is a part of the school district system which satisfied all; al- 


80 that the location of the sehool house was deeided by the peti- 


D ` tioners and not by the school board. The election of moderators 


SC should be on the same day as that for the eleetion of township 
school officers. Who among the busy farmers in August willstop 
` work and go to the school house and vote for sehool moderator? 


i | Our farmers won't do it. 
Our county orders are only worth 85 and 90 cents, and as 


E ` _ the county superintendent is paid in these orders a loss of the dis- 


" count is sustained, which is wrong. His salary is small enough 
even though it be paid in cash. It seems to me that superinten- 
. ——dents could be paid from school apportionment fund. We are 
entitled to such a school system as that the heads of five or six 
poor families may assemble together, and with the aid of the coun- 
ty superintendent set themselves off in a little district, elect their 
own school board, whose interests are identical with those of the 
people, build their own school house as they want it, have as much 
` school each year as they are able to sustain, without being met by 
"m abjections from those whose interests are not involved. This 
method of doing business is what our people call freedom; and 
our sehool interests will suffer until this township system is re- 


I have received numerous letters from county superinten- 
dents upon this subject, same of which are exceedingly plain in a 
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request for the repeal of the township system; but it is not my 
purpose to recommend such.repeal, but to show to what.result we 
are tending under our attempts to follow something we know lit- 
tle of except in theory. I wonld, however, recommend the adop- 
tion of a provision in the law admitting of a change to an im- 
proved form of the distriet system in eounties where there exists 
an overwhelming sentiment in favor of such change, for the reason 
that a system with which the people are not in accord, to which 
there exists a settled hostility, cannot accomplish successful re- 
sults. That the present township system requires radical improve- 
ment, in order to become: of permanent value cannot be disputed, 
Much good work has been accomplished in some of the counties 
under this system; but I am persuaded that it is largely due to 
the ability, energy and superior tact of the county superintendents 
under whose supervision the work is performed, rather than the 
excellencies of the law. 
OFFICE WORK. 

The territorial Buperimengent having. no help provided for 
him which can be utilized, is forced to. do a great amount of 
routine work and is thus so manacled that his dutiés become a 
great burthen upon his physical constitution. My predecessor 
complained earnestly of this two jon ago, Since then the routine 
work has nearly doubled. This is not the only misfortune. As 
there is at all times ample work in the office for two persons, one 
person cannot do all, and a share of the necessary duties of the 
office must he neglected. This is to be regretted. The work of 
the office should not only be performed, but complete records 
should be made and preserved, and everything in connection with 
the office should: be kept in an orderly and business-like’ way. 
‘There is now immediate need of additional help to place the office 
in permanent condition. There is now but little in the shape of 
records to show that the office was in existence prior to the time 1 
assumed its duties, except an occasional, but: Mn meager, 
printed. report. Eé ' 
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. This state of things cannot be fully corrected without pro- 
viding for assistance on the office of the territorial superintendent. 
In the creation of the offiee of assistant, which was done in March 
1883, it was designed as a set-off in favor of northern Dakota for 
the office of Territorial superintendent, which wás in southern Da- 
kota; therefore, the provision was made that the assistant should 
devoté his time “particularly” to the interests of the schools in 
the northern part of the Territory. While this may imply that 
the territorial superintendent shall hold his office in the southern 
part of the territory it does not and cannot, by implieation, relieve 
this officer from responsibility for the school supervision of the en- 
tire Territory. The work of the office is indivisible as long as 
Dakota remains one Territory. :, 


. lhave, therefore, recommended that the office of assistant 
superinfendent.be not longer separated from the office of the chief 
who is to be assisted, and that his duties be such as are assigned 
him by the territorial superintendent; and that, so far as his 
powers are concerned they should be those of a deputy. If this 
step: be taken the addition of a small allowance for clerk hire will 
be sufficient for this office for the next two years, provided that 
the provision for office expenses now paid to the assistant be trans- 
ferred to the office of the superintendent. ' 


All necessary expenses, however, of the territorial superin- 


tendent, including postage, which has become very considerable, 


should be paid upon the authority of the Territorial Board of Ed- 
ucation, whatever the expense may be. 


To make appropriations of stated sums for this. expense is 
not the most economical plan; nor is it the most practicable. 


There is now a sum appropriated for “blank fund” which is much 


larger than the office has need for, while the «office fund" is too 
small. These funds must be kept separate under our present law 


and if one fund becomes exhausted there is no authority to make. 


a transfer of funds to accommodate the need, however urgent the 
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demand may be. There is at present a sufficient appropriation 
made by the legislature for: all. purposes connected with this of- 


fice; but I would suggest that the “office fund” and the “blank 


fund" be consolidated, as it is- not easy to distinguish between 
them. | 
qt, as recommended, this office should be eee at the 


capital, or.at some central town, an appropriation. should be made 


to defray the expenses of such a move, sinee the present office fund 
is not sufficient to xni out the design. 
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A COURSE QF STUDY. - 


There are some md things which have, of late, been put in- 
to practice by educators and by state authority, which deserve our 
earnest consideration and approval. Not the least important of 
these is the “Graduating System” in our country schools. Our 
Territory, seeking always to be foremost in the cause of education, 
eannot pass this improvement by. without prompt action. The 
Territorial Board of Education, or, if no such board be created, 
then the territorial superintendent, should be authorized to devise 
and adopt a course of study for the several counties of the Terri- 
.. tory, and to direct that the schools be classified so as to conform 
Ñ thereto. There may.be some counties, or parts of counties, in 
which this would not be fully practicable, bot: no one will sooner 
discover this than the officer having charge of its introduction and 
| enforeement. and to provide for any such emergency proper dis- 
eretionary powers should be grànted to the Territorial Pobre; or 
superintendent. : ' 

It was a severe comment upon our boasted free school system 

in this particular, when the French Commission, after an exam- 
ination into the educational department of our country was led to 
report as follows: 

“The characteristic trait of the country school is the absence 
of regular organization. The courses of study in the country 
schools are still at their first attempts. There is no uniformity 


f 
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whatever; each teacher makes his'own course and prescribes its 
duration.” 

Happily, some of the states have accepted the rebuke as an in- 
centive to do better; and the report of the French Commission 
will prove a blessing in disguise. Our neighbors all around us 
have moved, or are moving. Some of our own county superinten- 
dents are inoving, also; and to delay territorial action would be, 
simply, to adopt indecision and indifference as our guiding star. 

“Speak to the children of Israel that they go forward.” 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 


There is need of a revision of our plans for securing the an- 
nual reports of elerks of our school corporations atid of county 
Buperintendents. The law requires clerk’s reports to be made by - 
the first day of August, each year. It also requires that county 
superintendents shall report to the territorial superintendent on or 
before the first day of September. On the first of September of 
the present year but ¿Aree counties out of the eighty-three had re- 
ported. By the first of October not more than one-half had re- 
sponded. On the first of December there still remained twenty 
6otntie8 unrepresented. It was not until this office had exhausted 
every concéivable stratagem that all the reports but five were se- 
ured, namely, “Custer, Lawrance, Nelson, Potter and Rainsey. 
Tliesé counties have been estimated in the statistics, in order to 
tnake thé report complete. 

The death of the county superintenderit of Potter county was 
the cause of the failure in that county; though there seemed to be ` 
4 negligenco on the part: of the county commissioners in not fill- 
ing thé vacancy by appointment at a time when the superinten- 
detit’s services were 80 much needed. 


WORDS FROM: COUNTY: SUPERINTENDENTS. 
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Ju AMES S. Bismop, Sur. 
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We have 198 godi organized for the opening of the fall 
terms. Fourteen new houses will be built during the season, We 
now have 102 buildings aud about a dozen ` schools accommo- 
dated in houses used only temporarily for school purposes. Most 
of our school corporations are rapidly.gaining on the debts made 
in the early part of their- history when revenue from taxes was 
light and expenses were high. Next. year we will have more 
months of school and ‘I may say better schools because our best 
teachers are becoming known and the poor ones are not encour- 
aged to remain in the business. The. year to eome.promises much: 
in improvement. If possible. the Reading Circle will be made a' 
reality among us, and the grading of the common schools is eon 
templated. The matter of school-exhibits will receive more atten- - 
tion and the supervision of the schools be made more close. In 
general the school townships are in good working condition in 
charge of competent: boards which are selected with care from the 
best men we have. * If there is one thing that Beadle county is 
jealous of and proud of, it is good schools, Officers are prompt 
in making reports and when not sure of the way to màke them 
right they seek advice from the: county superintendent. Superin- 
tendents should inspire confidente by making special effort to as- 
sist in these' matters. ' An earnest superintendent i is a host when 
it comes to'getting in correct reports. ` 
We shall have an examination at the end of this month to ac- 
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commodate those who will commenee teaching in September, be- 
fore the regular examination. My advice is that the regular ex- 
amination be held in August, instead of September, on account of 
early fall terms. 

We shall have no institute before November, and possibly not 
until a little later. This will enable all who will teach to attend. 
If held in the summer many are absent or otherwise detained by 
business engagements from which they cannot be released. In the 
summer vacation the thoughts are not fixed upon the work of 
teaching and eonsequently the institute does not possess the live- 
ly interest that it does when the teacher comes fresh from the 
schoolroom with all the vexing questions at command and all the 
helpful suggestions ready for dissemination. Greater publie in- 
terest is awakened in the institute at this time because the patron: 
of the sehool has more leisure after the labors of the harvest and 


autumn are completed, and he can give undivided attention to 


questions of publie concern. School boards also can attend with 
less inconvience at this late date. One fault with our institutes 
is the absence of the school officers. Another reason may be 
added and that is that the teacher may be induced to come when 
his school is in session while otherwise he might not feel himself 
under the mandatory(?) invitation of the superintendent. 


Burraro.—Hangny McCrapy, Surr. 


It is a widely known fact both within and without the Terri- 
tory,that.Dakota is, under very considerate management, taking" 
long and rapid strides toward grand educational perfection; how- 
ever, it occurs to me that before this end is reached there should 
be.a vast change made in the selection of school boards. Upon 
the ability and tact of our sdhool boards there is far more depend- 
ing than is generally realized by officers or constituents, to make 
the educational work a success. It is doubtful to me if it ever 
occurs to those selecting a friend or relative to aet in the capacity 
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of member of the school board that he should have the necessary 
qualifications to execute the duties of such an office in an aceept- 
able manner; whether his judgment is such as to render him 
capable of understanding work not fully laid out but dependent 
on him; or if he be competent to judge between an efficient or in- 
efficient teacher. It seems to me that these points are too fre- 
quently ignored in ehoosing school boards. Can we not devise 
some means by which we ean enlist the interest of the people to 
a greater extent in this important matter. 


CavALrER.—H. D. ALLERT, Supr. . 


I would draw your attention to the manner in which our 
teachers obtain certificates. Aspirants for Ist, 2nd or 3rd grade 
certificates write on the same questions, and the grade of certificate 
is issued according to the per cent. of questions answered correct- 
ly. Would it not be more practicable to have a candidate for a 
Let grade certificate write on a different paper and answer differ- 
ent questions from those of an aspirant for a 8rd grade! Further, 
the law regarding the probation certificate, in my estmation, does 
more to deter than advance education. Any person who is not qual- 
ified to obtain a 9rd grade certificate is not qualified to teach at all. 
In this new country. teachers are engaged who cannot obtain a 8rd 
grade certificate, but have a probation, on account of a smaller sal- 
ary being desired. 


' Day.—Amos E. BARKER, Born, 


I would suggest that an earnest .effort be made to have the 
amendment of March, 1885, to Section 58, repealed and that the 
license money be restored to the school fund. Ina Territory 
where we have no revenue for school purposes, except by direct 
taxation, it is very difficult to meet the expenses of our schools. 
It seems to me if saloons must exist they ought to be utilized to 
some purpose; and to help educate our children is certainly a very 
worthy one. 
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That amendment to Section 99, relating to officers’ fees be re- 
pealed. I find that school officers were just as prompt and more 
so, and did their work with less complaint before this amendment 
than they have since. It seems to me.the work in our schools 
could be better systematized e a greater unity of action seeured, 
ifa Territorial Board of" Education could be established, consist- 
ing of three members. who are good practical teachers and educa- 
tors, to be selected by the territorial superintendent. ı 

The duty of this board, in conference with. the superinten- 
dent of public instruction, should be to adopt a course of study 
for every ungraded school in the Territory, and this course to be 
furnished to every county superintendent, who should see that 
every teacher work by and with the course adopted. ` Also, that 
this board adopt. a course for institute instruetors and eounty 
superintendents to be used at county , institutes. At the present 
time there is not enough unity in our worl: Every. teacher is in- 
dependent. When one classes a school, ,the one succeeding has a 
new course and method and the, good result is not obtained that 
could be, and would be, if each and every teacher worked alike 
and especially if they have a course to follow prepared by experi- 
enced and able teachers. » 
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-Foster+—WiLram FARQUER, SUPT. 


D 


In regard to the general condition and EE of work 
in the schools of the county, I have to say, that they will stand 
the comparison with any in the Territory, the only lack being in 
the matter of experience of some of the teachers, but with the aid 
of our township institutes they have come to the front, and have 
sought to avail themselves of all the means possible to aid them in 
the work. In brief, lam glad to say that Foster county should 
be proud of her corps of teachers, and, if the same degree of earn- 
estness is manifested in the future as in the past two years, there 
is no reason to. doubt but that "S will rank as one of the foremost 
in the Territory i in the cause of education. 
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MERCER.—GEORGE HAWLEY, SUPT. 


My limited experience in sehool work in this ‘county under 
the present school laws, satisfies me^that many changes are de- 
manded in the interest of economy and usefulness. To my mind 
there are many inducements held out to school officers for extrava- 
gance. The district system in many of the states (Wisconsin, for 
instance) is worked for almost nothing compared with ours, and 
the officers are not allowed to pay themselves what is equal to a 
professional salary, and to ron the ‘district in debt almost unlim- 
ited, by way of issuing warrants, etc. I am sorry to say that the 
three school boards of.this county have paid themselves $368.40: 
for their services. besides the $150 giveu them by the county com- 
missioners for.their reports, making $518.40, which I consider as 
nearly a crime against the 'taxpayers and robbery of the children 
as anything could be. [am aware’ that these remarks would not 
be well received by this class of officials, but will not suppress the 
expression, however much I dislike: to incur the displeasure of 
any one in office or out of it. might, perhaps, have couched 
these remarks in a more pleasing manner, but I am an old and 
plain man and use plain expressions. 


, Srarx.—Tuomas Evans, Supr. 


Our schools in this county are in a fair condition, taking in- 
to consideration the sparse settlement. If our legislature should 
change our school laws I hope they will not bar the county super- 
intendents from teaching, in the newer counties, as it would be 
difficnit to find any one who is competent, and who would devote 
his whole time to the work where the pay is no more than $200 a 
year. But when one ean hold the office and teach school it is pos- 
sible to make a living. 


SruTSMAN.—P.-H. Foley, "Spa, 


There are 40 school houses in the county, an increase of 16 
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over last year. These school houses are well constructed, properly 
ventilated, furnished with patent furniture, and everything pro- 
vided for the health and comfort of the children. During the 
seasons I have spent visiting schools, I have given suggestions re- 
garding the organization, classification, graduation, etc., but have 
labored more zealously in the direction of securing better atten- 
dance. Irregular attendance is the greatest obstacle to the prog- 
ress of the schools in this county. At each visit to a school, I oc- 
cupy a few minutes talking to the children of the importance of 
regular attendance. 

Public examination is held, according to law, on the first 
Tuesday in April and on the last Tuesday in in September. Forty- 
four certificates were issued; eleven of the 1st grade, ten of the 
2nd, nineteen of the 3rd and four probation. 

An institute was held at Jamestown last April for one week, 
with an attendance of fifty members. The work was in charge of 
Prof. L. A. Rose, of Fargo, assisted by Prof. O. T. Denny, of the 
high school. Dr. Cowan, assistant superintendent of publie in- 
struetion was present a portion of the time and addressed the in- 
stitute as only a teacher of long and successful experience can 
do. Our teachers feel indebted to those scholarly gentlemen for 
the able mannerin which the institute was conducted. Dr. Cowan 
delivered an able lecture to a large and appreeiative audience in the 
Presbyterian church one evening during the session. There are 
now about 75 teachers residing in the county, holding certificates 
to teach. Our teachers are making all commendable progress in 
the increased knowledge and abler pursuits of their work. | They 
certainly have profited by institute experience, while nearly all 
have had training in normal schools. They test new methods, 


read educational journals and evince just pride in the progress of - 


their respective schools. ‘There are twelve organized school town- 
ships, many of which contain at least four schools. Some of our 
school officers experience considerable inconvenience, loss of time 
and expense in attending the regular monthly school meetings, 
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owing to the large size of the townships. The is the prineipal 
drawback in the township system. This regular annual election 
of school officers is held the Tuesday before the last Saturday in — 
June, and moderators are elected on the last Saturday in August. 
Our school indebtedness is not large, considering the number of 
school houses erected during the past two years. A number of 
townships had funds in the treasury suflieient to ereet and fur- 
nish the school houses in their townships. . About 1200 children 
between the ages of 7 and 20 are enrolled, a small increase over 
last year. 


Turner.—Burt W. Sroaw, Supt. 


The schools are in a flourishing condition. There are 81 
teachers employed in the county. The greater numbers of school 
houses are new, large and roomy. Teachers’ association are held 
about six months out of the year and thus far the most satisfac- 
tory results have been obtained. The farmers and officers be- 
gin to realize that an individual interest is necessary for the rapid 
developement and advancement of their schools. Our annual in- 
stitute will commence September 27th and continue in session one 
week. 


Unton.—-W. H. H. Fare, Supr. 


The schools of Union county have never -possessed more 
energy than during the present year. Teachers and pupils have 
been zealous in their work, and the schools and teachers are ob- 
taining a higher standard of excellence. The people demand com- 
petent teachers and manifest more confidence in the office of coun- 
ty superintendent of schools than at any time during my super- 
vision. 

I think the Union county course of study has been very ad- 

vantageous in that it has presented a plan of work for both teacher 
and pupil that commends itself as attainable aud desirable, amd 
and has added largely to secure uniform work in the schools. Ex- 
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amination of pupils recommended by their teachers was held last 
summer, and resulted in nineteen passing the test, who were at 
five different common school commencement exercises, held in 
places accessible to the papila, awardee the Common School Di. 


e 


ploma. 
I have good reason to think a niuch' larger number of pupils 


will prepare'themselves for graduation next year. Only a few of 
the. sehools are fully graded, but most are in condition to be grad- 
ed as soon as proper records are provided and the county superin- 
tendent calls on the school board and teacher for the purpose. 


! E. EMMA NICHOLS. 


Miss E. Emma Nichols, the county superintendent of public 
schools of Potter county for the past two years, has passed away. 
She was a young lady of great promise, beautiful temperment, 
fine education, industrious habits, and a painstaking officer. To 
her efforts the people of Potter county are indebtéd for mueh of 
their early progress in the educational field. The educational 
forces of our territory, as well as the South Dakota Educational 
Association, will miss an | earnest, active, ànd faithful member. 
May we all be able to give so faithful an account of our steward- 


ship. 4 
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HIGHER PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


Tar Universrries, Normans, Ero. 


The Dakota University a. Vermillion and the Normal School 
at Madison are the only institutions of this class which have re- 
ported to this office. The law provides for the reports of the bal- 
ance to be made to the Governor and Legislative Assembly. The 
full reports of the two institutions above mentioned will be found 
herein, and you are respectfully referred to them for particulars 
in relation to their work and progress. Other institutions will be 
mentioned here in brief. 


{a ej i 
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Ehe DAKOTA, GRAND FORKS. 

The University of North Dakota is an institution established 
at Grand Forks by our Territory, in February, 1883. It was 
opened for the reception of students in September, 1884. Like 
all of our territorial institutions, this university is non-sentarian ' 
and non-partisan, and its aim is to provide the youth of both sexes 
with ample facilities for the thorough study of all the higher 
branches of learning. The building, which is a four-story brick 
edifice with stone facings, is fifty-four feet by one SE and 


fifty-one, and is heated by steam. — . 


50 
The city water is conveyed by. pipes from Red Lake River, 


and is distributed throughout the building, the various rooms be- 
ing supplied with taps and basins. The library already contains 


a valuable collection of dictionaries, cyelopsdias, gazetteers and 
standard works in literature and science. Many useful magazines 
and newspapers are also provided for the reading room. The 
university possesses a museum of Natural History, Mineralogical 
and Geological specimens, which, in connection with the labora- 
tories, must be of great and increasing value to students of these 
subjects. The microscopical and chemical laboratories are fitted | 
up with apparatus and reagents. There are courses of study, each 
embracing four years, in the Arts, Scientific and Normal depart- 
ments. For the preparation of students to enter these there is a 
Preparatory Department, embracing two years in the high school 
studies. There is a well organized teaching staff with Professor 
Henry Montgomery, M. A., B. L., acting president. 


The Dakota Agricultural College is founded and built 1n an- 
tieipation of an endowment fund to be derived from the sale of 
publie lands to which Dakota shall be entitled upon being admit- 


SI 


ted into the Union as a state. In February, 1881, this institution 
was established by the passage of an Aet by the territorial legis- 
lature. There was a tract of eighty acres of land purchased by the ` 
eitizens of Brookings and donated to the Territory of Dakota as a 
site for the college and to be used for an agricultural farm. The 
college was located at Brookings in 1883 and an appropriation 
was made by the legislature for the erection of a building suitable 
for a beginning. The college is now under the control of a board 
of five diroetors, who select their own president, secretary and 
treasurer. 


The designs of the college are clearly set forth in the last an- 
nual catalogue of the institution: To educate and direct the 
students? minds and tastes to agriculture, horticulture, care and 
growth of stock, managements of farms, manner of performing 
labor and the mechanic arts, without, however, excluding scien- 
tific and classical studies. This necessitates that special stress 
should be laid on the sciences, such as Chemistry, Botany, Geol. 
ogy, Zoology, Entomology, Physiology, Mechanics, Mathematics, 
Physics, etc., which underlie agriculture. 


It is the design of the college to give both a liberal and prac- 
tical education to those who desire it. It is proposed in the near 
future to offer pupils facilities for defraying a part of their ex- 
penses by labor. 


This college is one of the most flourish institutions now in 
the Territory and has very nearly 300 students enrolled the pres- 
ent year. It is working to its fullest capacity. If the proper en- ` 
couragement is given to it, and especially should properly quali- 
fied directors be appointed to manage it this college will, in the 
near future, become a matter of pride, as well as honor to our 
people. 

The Dakota Agircultural College is provided with a good 
faculty of instructors, headed with Professor Lewis McLouth, 
president, who began his labors with the present year. The Rev. 
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Updyke, M. S., of Watertown, has also been added to the faculty 
this year, as professor of Mental and Moral Sciences. 
Supported by the 'lerritory, occupying a eonvenient and 
healthful loeation, there is no reason to expect anything less than 
eertaiu suecess from this institution. 


TERRITORIAL NORMAL SCHOOL, SPEARFISH. 


The Territorial Legislature, in 1881, passed an Act establish- 
ing the Normal school at Spearfish, whieh Aet became inoperative 
in consequence of the failure of the citizens of that town to donate 
the land required. This aet was revived in 1883, and an appro- 
priation made for the erection of a building. This building was 
erected and the school successfully launched upon its career of 
usefulness in September, 1885. During the year ending June 
last there were seventy pupils enrolled and the building was filled 
to its full eapacity. | 

Spearfish has a delightful location for a school. The town- 


site is just bordering on the hills, surrounded by beautiful scenery; 


has good society, and the town is well organized and policed. 
Applicants for admission to the Normal are required to passa 
fair examination in reading, spelling, arithmetic to percentage, 
composition, and geography. Persons holding seeond-grade cer- 
tificates are admitted without examination. Graduates of approv- 
ed high schools are admitted to class “A” without examination at 
the opening of the fall term. Other pupils who are properly 
prepared may enter advanced classes. This school is under the 
prineipalship of Prof. Fayette L. Cook. 


Tue Srare Norman, Madison. 


This institution has made a full report to this office, which 


report 18 incorporated herewith in full and will be found in an- . 


other place, to which your attention is respectfully directed. 
At the time the Madison Normal was burned, in February ' 
ast, I visited the city for the purpose of conferring with the 
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Board of Education and the people of Madison, in regard to the 
steps whieh should be taken in the emergency. . The destruction 
of the building appeared to be complete. ‘The dormitory, a very 
fine four-story building erected by the citizens of Madison, was 
being constructed, and was nearly completed. 

The Board of Eaucation had held a meeting on the evening 
after the fire to devise means of caring for the large number of 
pupils in attendance —109 in all; and the citizens had opened 
their houses, and the court house and churches were thrown open 
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for their accommodation. - By this prompt and generons action 
on the part of the people and the Board, not a recitation was lost. 
The citizens of Madison had also offered to bond the city for the 
purpose of re-building the institution, which offer I earnestly ad- 
vised the board to accept. It was impossible to disband that 
army of earnest pupils and preserve the good name of the terri- 
tory, while an avenue was thrown open by which the excellent 
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work could be carried on. I now earnestly recommend that the 
citizens of the city of Madison be reimbursed for their expendi- 
tures, both in the restoration of the main building and for the 
construction of the much needed dormitory. l 


The ScmooL or Mines, Rapid Curr. 


This institution has not reported to this office, and no defi- 
nite information has been received of its operations. 


Tur Dakota Dear More Scgoor, Sioux Farrs. 


This institution is under the prineipalship of Professor Simp- 
son, and is said to be doing excellent work in aid of our unfortu- 
nate deaf and dumb people, quite a few of whom are found in the 
territory. No report has been received at this office. 


Tse University or Daxora, VERMILLION. 


/ 


. The Territorial University, at Vermillion, has made to this 
office a full report of its doings for the past two years, which will 
be found elsewhere. Your Excellency’s attention is respectfully 
directed to it for information connected with its work. 
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FINANCIAT STATISTICS, 
Year Ending June 30, 188 June 30, 1886. 


| 


- - E 
= 3 E Big 6 | | d | B8 | 8. === 
38 |8 | 5 | 8 ETE! % | B | $ | 8 3 Ss | 8 
Es, E Es o n | B o SS o i E go "o5 oS 
5 si 2213 | 88 ims) Fe |g | BO $ TEN SEE E 
: TO X. aS . d Ho. og D "3 d i be EE L z D ER 
d gin mE 5| 3$ 0830 ee E li 
countes. | FS | ga | fs | 48) $8 | 32 | $ | 58 | 8 gs) EOD i| EE 
| 8 B | 8 | |? | 85 | & S | 2 | &" agi ge | BE 
(07 L = go g | Ho Hy | O° sz 5 E 3 9g 32 
| SL mer q me PIC 2 | kend i «A - ' E — 
4 | E g 8 i g se i gs |g d iz $^ | g8 | T$ 
f e . D Q Q ; ed e e e e o i 
E d ps EE 8 Lë AIG Y [ d a SF g 
Aurora ............... | 467 52| 14,626 13, 4,313 63| 8,354 50 27,762 78} 9,481 87 10,827 59 4,369 13 28340 788 01 25,750 00 2,012 78| 27,762 78 
Barnes ............ 19,756 91| 30,798 06| 4,869 85! 2811 08 50,712 21)78,872 39 15,908 93) 3,802 20, 7,201 70 4,600 52! 39, 085 74111,696 47|- 50,712 21 
Beadle ............... 7,082 35| 37,888 61 8,331 47| 2,493 00! 56,790 43! 7,836 06 21,949 38) 5,882 10| 7,418 10. 6,338 56| 48.994 20 7,866 5 56,790 43 
Benson............... | 4,727 61) 1,059 90 1,170 63 "677 25| 7,635 39| 4,851 38 1.483 00 24619 503 20| 192 65| 7206 42| 42897, 7635 39 
BonHomme .......... | 1,868 44) 17,458 68| 6,207 54) 802 70' 27,382 15 6,056 14:12,528 59 4,854 22 1481 44 512 32| 94:932 n 2,309 44| 27,332 15 
Bottineau ............ "HMM 43714! 24290. 37186| 105120 '402 51| 24631; 12559 9000 11790 1231 13889 1051 20 
Brookings ............ | 9,089 is 28,003 84; 6,159 62; 4,352 00, 48,391 30| 6,020 56 14,958 23) 4,334 27| 4,256 36, 6-345 77| 35,915 19| 7,4.6 17 43,391 36 
Brown ........ eese 5,160 91| 35,571 06'10,876 47 12,890 95: 64,929 99 13,429 66 24,065 48) 6,812 98 6,326 69; 886 08| 51,520 89,13,409 10| 64929 99 
Brule ,...........-.-- 1,538 58| 18,296 46| 5,129 37| 3,638 85 28,602 71| 6,323 4911,626 45, 3,872 26| 3,734 66| 136 14| 25,692 98| 2,909 73| 28,602 71 
Buffalo............... 2 1,376 65 968 10]...... .. 1,652 75 19118| 777 44| 15460...... .. 298 30| 1,421 52| 23133, 1,652 75 
Burleigh ............. [2,683 78| 9,218 6910,831 18 6,601 78, 28,285 43) 6,788 00| 8,769 98| 1,069 30 1,333 69 7283 43| 25,244 90| 3,040 53| 28,285 43 
Butte ................ | 412 65| 2,285 78 1,062 82 4,625 85! 8,387 05 1,768 30| 240 39| 207 31| 146 85| 2541 81) 7,104 86 1,282 19| 8,387 05 
Campbell............. 5011 29 1, 086 34 286 36| 55685! 6,940 84| 5,857 50 29250 19787; 48958 1450 680195 18889 € 940 84 
Cass ................. 49,179 34/105,442 50/32,874 84 49,279 21 238, ,275 89/63,975 73,45,772 65 26,125 33,13,004 91 13,309 72162188 34 74,087 55236275 89 
Cavalier ,.............. 128 46| 1,737 45) 21110' 7,216 05 9,293 06 6.720 50| 702 93 395 il 31172 195 74 8,326 30 '966 76 9,293 06 
Charles Mix .......... | 2,343 44) 8,558 00) 1,809 13! 1,410 00| 145433 04| 3,888 46) 4,483 69) 2, 835 13| 1,778 Oli 545 05| 13,530 94| 092 80 


14,433 04. 


wi 


"ERRARE, 
550 73 4,454 43| 1,613 11 2,677 33] 9,295 80 2,993 8€| 2.723 00) 


662 89) 726 78 
Olay NEL CADRE 3,918 45 15,255 11) 3,931 96) ' 10:98 23,116 53 2,432 8:|11:894 16 2,800 00| 856 52 
Se 11064 48 “6881 90 2317 Gd PRO oe Sends co 2T de [11200 59) 3541 041 1,181 00 
A d Ue E Eo o 5 | 6, 317 64 00; ^ (| 4,125 : 
Davison ................. 1.669 61 14,004 93 “2818 93| 2,083 00 19,690 30, 2,787 9€| 7,769 23| 2976 75| 2,879 34 
T 1,883 85, 10,144 67| 3,574 86| 2,372 00| 18,398 12| 6,114 36| 6,879 48 1'580 96 1,573 22 
e EE 
EES ; : E : ; 24,05: ; > (2| 1, 
Douglas ................. 230 39. 5,815 55| 1939 31/12033 99. 20,018 47,129,970 85| 3,414 fi 1,226 02| 409 14 
Eddy........... iss 152 59 1,294 37| 348 43) 1,173 50; 3,239 89) 1,299 96| '606 19 30809| 1515? 
Edmunds................ 2,665 68| 4,249 85, 2,752 4710,122 69; 19,790 57) 9,562 43| 4,283 15 1,189 46) 919 54 
Emmons PME e MM 1,772 25 1,717 56 814 19 4,585 00 8,930 02 5,876 97 1,168 14 355 37| 713 50 
all Biver... 64 — 1619  84t18| '846 40! 223834 1, | 7488] ....L.. 
Faulk ...............LL. 620 31, 7,640 85| 1,954 83| 8,829 50 19.045 49| 6457 TO 4,754 11) 1,623 21) 1,052 75 
Foster................... 27218, 2,707 81 1,848 94| 3800 05. 8429 58| 3'926 42 2,347 69| 952 95 | 
Grand Forks.......,..... 15.755 81 21,182 53,112,806 61,12,298 75; 79,040 70 15281 19/74,056 81) 4,169 97 
A N 2,690 99| 29,521 45| 4,189 58| 7,045 60, 33,892 62| 5,995 32 10,025 69) 4,594 46, 3,153 54 
Griggs ............”...... 3,961 10 6,673 63| 2,379 75| 4,390 00. 20,404 48, 4,892 92 4979 50. 1,380 14! 1.095 81 
Hamlin ................:,| 2,066 85| 12,378 38, 3,204 51) 3,166 OL, 20,890 43, 7168 76 8,173 07, 1,402 88! 2,237 06 
iE EE 
ANSON ........... coo, 917 95| 14,489 71| 3,302 88! 3, 93, | B5 D | 2,221 25 
Hughes .................. 4,569 02| 17,968 92! 5,909 98| 1,140 00, 29,577 99; 6:435 95 11,056 11: 3,229 18 1,122 74 
Hutchinson. ..... RAS 5,155 15 13,355 70| 5,949.02| 4,448 25; 26,908 12: 6,106 9711,05 72 9,443 96 1190 48, 
Hyde........ terim e 1,436 50) 5,950 62] 86732, 7,816 78, 16,071 25 8,418 22| 2:110 29| 2176 29) 1082 44! 
X ENDE PEE E E A E E 
(äder. uiuis 346 36| 2,939 95 "807 81| 2, l 
Kingsbury ............... 2,041 65| 24,598 93| 3,790 01 7,187 35 38,162 92 5,685 H 14571 52 3,940 03 5,800 2 
EE 2, ; | 3,848 72| 5,458 00, 98, l 9,133 18 2, 
LA Murs ER 413 34 Tee 68 Ge 2 E 00, 14,003 19, 3,103 33| 4,126 90) 1,308 72 1,003 5 
Lawrence ................ 19,195 02) 89,760 00/22,640 00| 2,000 00, 83,595 02 10,000 00/25,000 09! 7/500 00| 3:230 3 
incoln .................. 4,088 78! 23,665 24 6,427 79) 2,162 26, 36,344 07; 4,625 05/15,924 41| 3,250 671 3850 1 
Ogan........................... pip oM aU c er aes E NI CN WAA T TUR NR EE 
A suu D | 2457 07| ias i9 4,837 " 7,427 76, 5,107 63| 1,175 78 612 49 
rech, EE 995 A 17,915 61| 3,067 92/11,573 00) 23,451 78, 3,233 60 10,822 09| 3,795 30 
arshall ................- 808 84! 7,116 62] 1,578 73 


1,380 25| 15,969 44) 8,588 11| 2,813 04| 1,442 73. 1,381 97 


456 08| 2,561 47| 11313 55 


3,051 23 1,082 07 
1,354 90 


200 00 

6,601 31| 9,624 21 
5,790 34 

5,079 96 17,368 33 


7) 1,196 31| 10,739 08 
2| 9,885 09. 56,085 02 
9| 2,627 15! 80,977 47 


594 58| 7,700 55! 1,595 95| 9,295 80 
850 98) 18,834 48 4,282 05/23,116 53 
106 95| 80,367 03, 5,779 72,36,146 75 
2,700 53/14,014 08 

1,252 97 17,158 55| 2,581 75/19.690 30 
699 27| 16,847 32! 1,550 80 18,398 19 
21,949 22) 6,639 37/28,588 59 

855 91. 20,711 73) 3,847 59/24,059 32 
741 61| 18,821 d 1,196 74/20,018 47 
214 32 267858 561 31| 3,239 89 
245 32; 16,209 90, 3,580 67/19,790 57 
106 88. 8,225 86 6C4 16 8,930 02 
SE, |,2,228 59 975 2,238 34 
428 46) 14,311 25 4,734 24119,045 49 
110 00 7,537 06| 89252 8,429 58 
58,735 81118.304 91/79,040 70 

30,559 35| 2,838 27133,397 69 
8,006 15 20,404 48 
163 16| 19,144 93| 1,675 50/20,820 43 
1,470 14| 37,787 60| 5,885 42143,178 02 
1,028 74| 20.407 53| 3,449 01/23,856 54. 
1,699 95| 23,543 23| 6,084 69/29,977 99 
822 77; 21,617 20| 5,290 92/26,908 12 
659 89, 14,740 29, 1,830 96/16,071 25 
274 68, 10,891 71! | 888 61,11,780 32 - 
Dee 021 56| 4,827 69) 8,749 22 
2,876 74) 32,881 69| 5,381 23 38,162 99 
1,613 94, 24,451 23| 4,524 18:98,975 41 
3,264 16/14,003 19 

27,510 00,83,595 02 
6,066 60 36,344 07 


5,274 60| 7,212 69 30,538 28 3,113 50.33,151 78 


Moon... desee one | 805 85)......... SE 305 85 ....... | 88700 1900 ........ 49 85| 8305 85......... 805 85 
McIntosh ............. MONT 2000) 79 99......... 9929. ....... | 4800 5129)........|......... 99 99......... | 
MeLean............... 415 04 2,041 98 1,543 93| 1,000 00| 5,600 95, 1,446 28, 2,187 90| 67448 55485 ^ 99 50 4955 51! 645 44| 5 600 E 
MoPherson............ 383 82 2,283 77| 682 90 1,994 50| 5,354 99 2,647 12 1,170 84| 36443, 329 53| 22092) 473324 621 75| 5,354 99 
Miner................. - 811 52 17,121 52) 2,252 06| 6,500 25| 26,685 35| 8,700 85| 8,895 63 3,268 30| 3,656 83| 1,378 93| 25,900 07, 785 98 26 '685 85 
Minnehuha............ 13,781 99 45, 127 76 13, 713 47 7, 071 50 79, 644 72 L ,422 08/25,558 06 4, 750 04 2, 778 4611,414 31 55, 929 95123 ,/91 77 79. ,644. 72 
MOD. voto ra n ced 4,651 54 17, ,001 87 3, 508 68 10, 380 11 35, DÉI 20 5,220 39) 9, 161 89| 3.686 69 9. ,946 40 9. 513 41 29. 928 78:21 5603 42 35. 1537 20 
Morton............... 1,878 31, 7,037 26| 3,351 41 3,386 10| 15,653 08! 5,196 24| 4,017 63| 1.590 43| 896 08| "925 56 19,555 94 3097 14. 151653 08 
eleng. e m Rn 4 018 OU 7,720 45| 3,638 44, 5,000 00, 20, 377 00, 5, ,500 00 3, 500 00| 2,500 00, 1,200 00, 3,000 00; 15, 700 00! 4, 077 00 20, ,377 00 
eebe ee, i 2 43)...... .. 995 50| 997 93,-. 794 32... 475! A4015......... 88197 11596 99798 
Pembina .............. 6,450 90| 26,591 80 8,372 33, 5,756 05 47,171 08) 8,754 88 19,776 08 3,274 64 4,228 87) 3,444 31| 39,478 32| 7,692 85 47,171 08 
Pennington............ 723 91) 9,950 56 3,382 35| 2,608 49 16,660 31. '625 00| 7,921 56 4,512 31 “973 25| 2,032 41 16,064 53, 505 78| 16/660 31 
o erreen pe ed a Ron | 18887, 5,175 00) 2 500 00; 4,000 00! 11, "858 87; 3,500 00! 2. 700 00; 2, 800 00; 700 00 800 00; 10, 500 00 1,358 87 1L 858 87 
Ramsey ............... 2,705 87| . 6,550 00| 3,500 00) 9,000 00; 21,755 37| 9,950 00| 3,850 00| 1:00 00! 400 00) 1,500 00 17.000 00 4,755 37, 21,755 37 
Ransom ............... 1,789 26| 15,942 55| 3,974 52 1,978 73| 93,685 60| 7,022 56| 7,197 15| 1,864 83| 1,112 98| 2,535 11| 19,732 63| 3,952 43| 28,685 06 
Richland .............. 8,825 29| 25,298 00/10,718 65| 7,820 79 52,662 73) 9,831 23 14,603.13) 4,240 50, 1,808 23 11,178 11 41,661 20.11001 53| 52,662 73 
Roberts................ | 15639, 6,127 18| 9,271 46| 3,809 00: 12,364 n 3,987 33| 2,523 39| 2,481 31| 1,092 98| "977 08| 11,012 09| 1,351 62| 21,364 01 
Rolette................ | 846 72) 64339, 413 22) 6,576 00" 8,479 33| 3,434 88| 59340 26026 28000 15257 4671 11| 3,808 22| 8479 33 
Sanborn............... | 769 49 15,772 98| 2.645 24, 4,732 00) 23,919 71| 5,735 14 8,460 20) 8,307 49, 333 26| 1,728 86 22,564 95| 1,353 76| 23,919 71 
Sargent ............... 1,838 66| 7,872 03| 3,186 52' 1,658 40| 14,055 61| 340 87| 4,841 13! 1,602 00| 2,312 57. 2,740 67 1,837 24 2,218 37| 14,05 61 
Spink .... ;.... 8,322 30| 44,378 45| 8,710 25 13,077 50| 74.488 50/19,984 30 26,765 17| 7,366 45, 8,090 77| 3,998 08, 66,204 77 8,278 73| 74,483 50 
Stark: NNI TENEANT 1,188 22| 1,464 63) 1,458 83| 3,025 00| 7,181 68| 3,519 34| 1,768 31| 61412 12800, 469 67 649244 639 24 7.181 68 
Steele................. | 3,880 19 5,167 26| 2,045 17) 606 00, 11,698 62) 1,939 39| 2867 97, 71735 1,271 21| 812 99| 7608 84| 4,089 78. 11.698 62 
Stutsman ............. 9,823 98| 15,786 36| 3,550 67| 6,921 50| 36,082 51|14,715 43| 7,607 19 1,459 68 1,508 28 2,177 49 27.478 07 8,614 44| 36,089 51 
Bally WAA pise 93231, 8,719 84 2, 458 48 11,273 45, 23,384 08 11,011 29 4,470 91) 2,380 79; 1,992 15 867 18| 20,722 32! 9,661 76| 23,384 08 
Towner ......... AERE 2.409 84 648411 314 16,...... .. 3,360 41| 9,598 74 19595 8500 34029 7500, 3,222 98, 137 43| 3,960 41 
Traill ................. 11,673 09| 33,841 81/18, 569 al 64,084 21 19,170 8 14,860 06| 4,628 30 1,841 31, 6,896 28| 40,326 27,123,757 94| 64,084 91 
Turner ................ 3,199 56| 21,872 44| 5,682 70| 1,500 00! 32,184 70, 4,708 94/14,368 01| 3,484 03) 2,260 34| 3,205 51 98,081 13| 4,103 87 32,184 70 
Union. conocia eros 9,687 99| 19,555 29| 3,615 19|...... .. 25,858 40, 2,746 19|14,722 10| 3,095 85| 527 41 1,143 02 22,234 57| 3,623 83! 95,858 40 
Waleh. anaie can. 24,822 68| 25,779 18|18,638 87 |1, ,368 39, 79,609 12 28,464 49,119,336 79| 4,522 30! 5,671 95| 3,858 41) 61,853 94117,7155 18| 79,609 12 
Walworth ............. 158 11| 1,037 53) 1,038 48| 4.050 00! 6,984 07) 8,391 23; 682 24| 400 61| 51234 221 92| 5,708 34| 575 73| 6,984 07 
Wells ...... EE 5 40| 104465; 69895 600 00| 2,344 00 '695 69 86772 27788 6964 99 20 2,344 00 
Yankton............... 3.989 70| 18,742 41| 7,182 47| 5,215 18| 35,079 76, 6,677 28|16,604 38| 4,245 44| 1,859 92 1,025 54 30,419 56| 4,667 2 35,079 76 
Kee S Doe Arce Do Ets $,323,082 11 $1,116,002 ei $367. 876 42| $428,588 661$2,240,549 80! ; $575,468 95 8691, 507 26 18210.562 1915105,145 51! $159.99 05[$1,808,542 01 $492,006 88 82,240,549 80 


CERTIFICATES, INSTITUTES, VISITATIONS, HIGHER SCHOOLS, ETC. 


Certificates issued| E g i 
in school year. (ie .| ©. 
ee a 
ojl zial A E Es 
COUNTIES. 3 DIS E ag 3 3 
E g 8 Sl wi SCH E => g 
SERIE lalala | 4 
Aurora 16| 23 31 3| 55 3| $ 55 00 
Barnes 9 12| 18] 16) 55 10 55 00 
Beadle ................. ¿..116| 94| 41; 18) €9|| 12) 111 00 
Benson M Et i| 2 dors 6!l.... 6 00 
Bon Homme ....... 10| 24| 16| 21) 71 19| 7100 
Bottineau .................)... 2 1! 2 5 9 9 00 
Brookings................. 61 311 44i 14] 95 19 95 00 
POW! EE 19! 3811 47! 20| 117 21; 123 00 
Brule... 51 251 28|. .| 59 17 59 00 
O si 2 10) 1) all 36 00 
Ee 4 La 
Borea : 6 i : a i vus n St 
Campbell E 5 ah 
ipe Hep ON 14i 30) 56| 4| 104 1 
Cavalier..............:.... 2| 8| 12) 7| 24 |.... 24. 00 
Charles Mix..... XC b ace and dis 14| 9| 7/12 42 3| 42 00 
Clark. 2 oxb tan KAA WA EET 8| 10) 13|...| 31||.... 31 00 
E m 9} 13; 28| 8 58 | 15 50 09 
Codington................. ti 7| 22; 10; 40 3| 44 00 
Davison ................... 10| 15| 23|...| 48 15 48 00 
ay.. 7| 17| 25| 12| 61 10 62 00 
BR CC Lorca sra oim EE ODE 61 15| 15| 4| 40 10 36 00 
A o dex racer E 51 19| 17| 1| 42 8 42 00 
Douglas E 6! 6! 18; 7! 37 7 42 00 
EE i| $i» 5 irae 
Edmunds .................. 
EE Lh: 1 41 4| 10||.... 10 00 
Fall River ................. 1 3| 101 3| 17||.... 10 00 
Faulk......................] 5111 131 3| 32! 8 32 00 
Foster ................. 4| 5 1| 1| 11 1| 112 00 
Grand Forks............... lo... 20| 40| 40| 100 20 20 00 
rant . . | 7| 44) 1 69 Hl 69 00 
Griggs REP 51 91 1| 3. 13 3. 1600 
Hamlin ...... WAA PR 8; 12| 23! 2, 40 3 43 00 
Hand. — . 1311 40! 33 4! 108 8! 108 00! 


a má o 
o 
Ey [go 
Be [ss 
aq 13 
o o n 
fd fat 
B9 [a8 
gebe o 
25 [og 
A "(ZE 
Morante 100 
19 00| 50 
67 00! 100 
20 00! 15 
82 00| 90 
1100| 4 
59 00| 80 
47 09) 130 
6 501 85 
14 001 7 
32 00| 30 
29 00| 13 
18 00| 12 
30 00| 16 
101 00| 50 
6400| 21 
13 00| 50 
85 00| 40 
85 00| 40 
163 00| 75 
10 25! 37 
42 00| 65 
77 00| 34 
"re 8 
20 00| 54 
23 00| 10 
13 00| 12 
25 00| 82! 
19 00| 10 
POS 100 
40 00| 41 
48 00| 17! 
50°25} 23! 
56 70! 125! 


——— 


| 


———— 


tess err tt oot n cba n toon ve jonas] oe foc». 


vous pre ....o uo. |oco.eon..o. vr j e.o ojo ooo | HOF o. |... » 


lo. (4 rg . af 
2210 jal OF 
AEREO 
3318318 8< 
Es SS = nD INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS—Crry SCHOOLS AND PRINOIPALS. 
EJE | 
Sah) 1 eg 
Zale Sé | 
80 m 1|....|Plankinton-—-J. M. Hardin, Principal. 
60 Ji... S 
12 a 2 : Huron, (Ind. Dist.)-—E. C. Patterson, Principal. 
1 AT 
18 zo 1|....|Springfield-—Prof. Ramsey, Principal. 
2; Z..J.... 
93; 205| 1| 11|¡Brookings City, (Ind.) 
73| 90| 2| 10 
76| 85| 1 7 
10) il. i 
23) 34| 1l....|Bismarck—-Chas. D. Abbey, Principal. 
13| 20]. 2 
ar A hae 
98 32I..|.... 
45, 60 2 
80| 30|.. .... a 
49| 125| 1| 5 Vermillion, (Ind.)---T. J. Sloan, Principal. 
49| 214| 1! 12 Watertown—Gorrie, Superintendent. 
43! 56|..|.... 
48| 50|..|.... 
50| 53] 1|.... SC 
53| 84| 1|.... [Ellendale High School C. A. Kent, Principal. 
45| 45| 1|.... p 
45) 110] i| 8 
6 SI s 
pp ieee be pov 
37} 51] 1]... 
10; 13|.. 3 SA 
75, 125| 1 3 Grand Forks---Prof. Clemer, Principal. . 
57; 100} 1| 7 Milbank—Prof. G.W. Pravey; Big Stone City, Prof. D. G. Campbell. 
30 341 11 “8 Miller—Mrs. L. P. Bryson; St. Lawrence, Prof. W. H. Dempster. 


e pi 


Hanson....................! 111 10 ; 


Hughes.......... 


Hutchinson ............... 


McLean ....... 


McPherson ....... 


Miner.......... 
Minnehaha 
Moody .......... 


Morton .................... 


Nelson Dieu eee 
Oliver ......... 


Pembina .................. 


Pennington 
Potter....... 


Rams Ln 


Ransom 


Sr ges mes eo ee ee 


ee re See e ee o o ee 


SS geen eeee CA 


SS ée ée e ee e 


En r .bnoo.. ..o o... 


"Sg sees ease ee 


tro... nn nooo oe ew 


KAA 58 ^ to... ee e o e 
LLL ee ewe See ee 

Steele.............. . 

adi rr ease ee ee a a 

SE erev even ee 

Sete ge se se eene roo 


SZ SS pe te zess e 


"Sg sep c? 5 0 € à 5 a xk » 5» 


24| 12; 571|....| 57001 91 721 50 
7.12, 20 25| 36); o 4000 975 99, 
9| 14| 27 2| 76. 5| 5800| 4137| 54 
3. 8| 18| 13 24|| o 5000| 5900 55 
6 8| 6|..| 20! 8! 2000| 9700| 97 
2, 4| 2 1| 9H 2 1100 100 11 

11} 7| 34| 26} 78|] 30, 65001 6200! 90 

11| 10| 19| 4} 50|| ai 5500| 7715 50 
1; 9) 5| 2| 17]| 8| 2000! 1900| 2 
9| 38] 85| 8| gsi] 4| 92000... 90 

Blob Bll... 600 6001 5 

15| 18| 25; 9} ell 8] 6:00 8450! 64 
3. 9| 19 2 331i 4| 3500 3500 30 
2|. 2| 9| 6|... 600 6001 6 
bo: DN dy. 100.......| 1 
2| 4| 9| 1| ail" 9 00| 19 00| 10 

2| 7| 1 10] 3, 1000| 1000 6 

10| 13; 17| 13. Säll 7| 5000) 172 50 

16,13| 45 17| 9Í| 20 9501 25001 70 

19| 23| 17| 66| 7! 57800. 108 00| 40 
3| 9| 1| 4| wall ` 80)|......... 1 
5| 19} 32; 6| 62|] 12 4400) 11901 85 
6} 15} 6| 1| 98||....| 280.1 5200) 94 
6| 19| 101 6| 4il! 9| 41001 4605| 95 
8| 25) 12| 6| B1|| 16| 4800| 96 00| 46 
4| 6| Au 95|| 8| 2500| 3800| 16 
1| 1| 8l...| tol} a} 1000! 1000| 12 
3| 14| 32| 17| 661| SÍ 6600) 4740| 70 
3| 17| 10 Sail 5| 33091 8700| 40 
51 45| 70| 30) 1501! 62) 198 00 115 00| 120 
21 8| 1| 1 TÍ 1 "on 900 6 
2| 9| 8| 8| 97! 1 25001  4800| 7 

11, 10) 19) 5| 44|| 2| 28001  615| 50 
9| 4| 16 13) 38), 13| 5100  2955| 42 

2) 1... 8| .... 300| 1000| 8 

11| 15 5| 8| 39]|...| 3900) 9600) 44 

11| 22| 89 10) 82|| 4| mo 8763| 75 
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UNIVERSITY OF DAKOTA. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDEN T. 


UNIVERSITY OF DAKOTA, 
VEMILLION, DAK., Sept. 14, 1886 


To the Honorable Directors of the University of Dakota: 


GENTLEMEN:—According to the requirements of law, I herewith transmit 
to yon the president's report. 

` When the school opened one year ago, it was at once found necessary, as 
essential to any permanent organization, to arrange courses of study, and to 
this special attention was given. As soon as possible a synopsis was printed 
and placed in the hands of the pupils and others. 

The effect was favorably manifest in directing the minds of the students to, 
and awakening in them a desire for a complete education, through both the 
Preparatory and the Collegiate departments. We, hence, laid down three Uni- 
versity courses of four years each and parallel to one REES and preparatory 
courses of three years each, leading to these. 

They are given in the last catalogue (1886), having been previously approved 
by the faculty and adopted by the directors, subject to such changes as circum- 
stances may, in the future, demand. : 

. We think that we have secured courses which need not blush in a compari- 
son with those of other and, similar institutions, and that they are as full and 
extended as the condition of the University will, at present, allow. 

During the year five hundred new and valuable books have been precured, 
giving us, with a few on hand, the nucleus of a library. 

The supply of apparatus has also been enlarged. Two reading-rooms have 
been provided with periodicals—one for ladies and one for gentlemen. Ar- 
rangements have also been made for having proper care taken of these rooms 
and of the library. 

By comparing the classes and names as given in the catalogue with the : 
curriculum of the respective years, it will be seen what studies have been main- 
ly taught. 

Last year twelve entered as Freshmen. They are now Sophomores, though 
one, at least, will probably nob goon. We had not hoped for a Freshman class 
this year, but two candidates have already been matriculated. "Ihe third year 
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class in the Preparatory is not large; the gecond is larger; and i in the first year 
thirty have already entered upon the study of Latin. Thus we may reasonably 
hope for larger classes in the University proper, as the years return. 

We believe that the curriculum will commend itself more and more, in pro- 
portion as the fully rounded course, including the Senior year, is pursued by in- 
telligent and discerning pupils. 

What compensates largely for patient ànd persevering efforts to mould and 
fashion into symmetry the heterogeneous elements committed to our care, is the 
earnestness and faithful endeavor of our scholars to do their best, and the ex- 
cellent deportment which, with very rare exceptions, has characterized our 
school during the entire year. 

The first week of the past year brought us eighty-one pupils, and the en- 
tire number for the year was one hundred and ninety-five. 'The first week of 
this year, now beginning, shows enrolled one hundred and twenty-three (123). 
Should our inerease be in proportion, the present year would give two hundred 
and fifty. 

As numbers increase, especially as University classes are formed, a corres- 
ponding increase in the number of teachers will be required—more pupils often 
requiring classes of the same gradeto be divided, and University classes always 
requiring the several studies peculiar to each. | 

. We should, I think, anticipate the employment of two zidisha teachers,. 
at least; one of these, if discreetly chosen, perhaps might be a lady. - The other 
should be like him who. was this year available (a graduate from college in '77— 
two years at John Hopkins, making Mathematics his specialty. The rest of the 
time he has taught, in part, at the Norwegian college, being himself a Nor- 
-wegian by birth, and having a desire if he may, to induce and help some of his 
country in this region, to a higher education.) He, if he may be had, or if not, 
one of like qualifications would seem very desirable. 

It would thus appear that quite an increase in the appropriation for teachers 
will be necessary, aside from the president’s salary, which it was stated at the 
time of my election was expected to be put higher at the next meeting of the 
legislature. 

T trust that this will be done for the present salary, as is probably known, 
is low for such an institution, even at the west. Heretofore, I have intimated 
the desirableness of the president being a member of the “Board of Trust." 
With the rarest: exceptions he is in Colleges and State—as well as other—Uni- 
versities. The fact is surely suggestive, that in ali our older colleges and uni- 
versities experience has shown that in order to the best policy and method and 
a suecessful earrying out of the same, the president should be made a promi- 
nent element in the “Board of Trust” and management. 

And why should it not be so? For if worthy of his place, n can have 
ihe real interest of the University at heart more than he? Who could be. 
expeeted to understand as wellas he its wants, and how these are to be met? 
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' And finally, on whom is the responsibility made to rest if not on the president, 
and if held responsible for results, should he not have a voice in the measures 
which lead to the results? 

In the east, the governor of the state to which the College or University bs 
longs is a member by virtue of his office. This is well, although from the cir- 
cumstances of the case his can be hardly more than honorary membership. But 
with the president itis quite different. He is at hand, with interest, thought 
and care all concentrated in the University. It-is therefore, a suggestion which 
I make in behalf of the University of Dakota, that its president should be added 
to its Board of Trust, let its members be called “Director,” “Regents” or 
“Trustees.” 

Whether appropriations for incidental expenses need increasing the board 
should know better than I, but of certain things further involving appropria- 
tions I may speak: 

Two years since one thousand dollars were appropriated for apparatus and 
the same for books. This was fairly adequate for the first, but small for the 
library of the University of Dakota, which has now only about one thousand 
volumes. As much should be appropriated next winter for the apparatus and, 
I trust three thousand dollars will be granted for the library. 

Allow me also to remind the board that land on either side of University 
- street as far as Main street ought to belong to the University, and if not pro- 
cured may we not, a few years hence, have occasion to regret it? Situated 
where we are, in my judgment, no land isso desirable as this. Not less is 
money needed for fitting up what we now have. 

Furthermore, additional accommodations for young men will be needed, 
and if the present Ladies’ Hall or dormitory should be, appropriated for that 
purpose, the need in that direction would be met for some time to come. 

Hence my suggestion is this: That our next appropriation for building 
purposes be for a young ladies’ hall that shall combine beauty and convenience, 
and so be attractive. Experience and observation both show that the best of 
our, young ladies incline to the most attractive and home-like accommodations. 
In this regard some of the territorial institutions are before us, having better 
ladies’ hall, while private institutions will:soon procure them. Sucha building, 
up to the demands of the present time, not behind all others, but the first of its 
kind in Dakota and on par with such halls in other places, would, under dis- 
creet management, do much for our University and greatly help in the educa- 
tion of our daughters. This want I regard as greater than the completion of 
our east wing, and would desire that the next legislature should make the ap- 
propriation. 

Again, if, as I suppose, funds appropriated remain unused, why should not 
all be applied for what is, or will be, needed, and not hinder a still larger ap- 
propriation which must be secured if the University is to prosper. 

More than once I have been asked whether we are soon to establish a de- 
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partment of law, one of Civil Engineering, ete. My reply has been, and would 
be, that the cause of education can be best promoted by deferring such at- 
tempts for the psesent. 'To apply our means and energies to strengthen the 
courses which we have now adopted, is what we should do. We have not got 
material for going beyond this; but the time. as is stated in the catalogue, will 
come. 
There are features of the Territory of Dakota which are full of promise. 
These need to be cherished with diseretion, with & broad as well as intelligent 
appreciation of the work needed, and with the wisest forecast for the future. 
Thus, and only thus, may we reasonably hope for a sure and healthful growth 
of our University, which, keeping pace with the growth of our population, shali 
be able to lead forward, towards the establishment of a Christian civilization— 
the great want of our times and of our land. 


All which is respectfully submitted by, 
Yours very truly, 
J. R. HERRICK, 


H . 
President. 
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REPORT OF DIRECTORS. . 


VERMILLION, DAK., October, 1, 1886. 


- Tothe Hon. A. Sheridan Jones, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Terri- 


tory of Dakota. 

Dear Grp: Dn compliance with Section 16, Chapter XXXVIII, of the 
Legislative Assembly. of 1888, of the Ferritory of Dakota, the Board of Directors 
of the University.of Dakota, located at Vermillion, make the following report: 

From October 1, 1883, until June 19, 1884, the following pr2sident, profes- 
sors and teachers were employed by the board of regents and board of direetors 
to teach in the University of Dakota: 

John Wesley Simmonds, president, at a salary of $1,500 per annum. 

Garry E. Culver, professor, at a salary.of $1,500. 
Ephriam M. Epstien, professor, at a salary of $1,200 per annum. 


On October £, 1884, Mrs. C. Sedgwick McGregor resigned her position and 
on the same day the board of regents elected Miss Ella Knapp as teacher, at a 
salary of $600 per annum. Miss Knapp was a teacher in the University of Da- 
kota during the balance of the school year. 

During the school years of 1883 and 1884 the board of regents engaged the 
services of Agnes True, Colesta Partridge, Hattie Dent, Amy White and Edith 
Burdiek as assistant teachers in the University, during the fall and winter 


terms. The amount paid each is shown in the attached report of disbursements. 
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On April 18, 1885, Levi P. Sabin, Ivar Anderson, Oharles E. Prentis, Nor- 
ris I. Wallace and Alfred Sherman, having been appointed by Governor Gilbert 
A Pierce a board of directors of the University of Dakota and having been con- 
firmed by the legislative council, and commissions having been duly delivered 
to each, they on this day duly qualified and entered upon the duties of their 
office. 

Levi P. Sabin was elected president of the board, Directors Charles E. 
Prentis, Ivar Anderson and Levi P. Sabin were elected an executive committee, 
Charles E. Prentis was elected chairman of the committee. 

On April 16, 1885, John L. Jolly was elected secretary of the board, ata sal- 
ary of $500 per annum. 

On May 7, 1885, the board of direetors elected the following professors and 
teachers of the University of Dakota for the year 1885-6: 

Isaac A. Sabin, professor, at a salary of $1,500 per annum. 

Garry E. Culver, professor, at a salary of $1,500 per annum. 

Jonathan Rowley, professor, at a salary of $1,500 per annum. 

Hila A. Knapp, teacher, at a salary of $600 per annum. 

On July 21, 1885, th» board of directors elected H. N. Whitney president of 
the University of Dakota at a salary of $2,000 par annum. 

On July 21, 1885, the board of directors raised the salary of Miss Ella 
Knapp as teacher, from $500 to $750 per annum. 

H. N. Whitney declined the position of president of the University of 
Dakota, and on August 14, 1885, the board elected John R. Herrick presi- 
dent, at a salary of $2,000 per annum. 

On September 30. 1885, the board elected Miss Retta Willoughby, teach- 
of vocal music at the University of Dakota, at a salary of $500 per annum.. 

On January 6, 1886, the board of directors elected Miss M. B. Herrick 
teacher of German in the University for the balance of the school year, at 
a salary of $40 per month. 

On May 3, 1886, the bdard of directors elected the following president, 
professors and teachers of the University of Dakota for the University 
year 1886-7: ' 

John R. Herrick, president, at a salary of $2,000 per annum. 

Garry E. Culver, professor, at a salary of $1,500 per annum. 

Isaac A. Sabin, professor, at a salary of $1,500 per annum. 

Jonathan Rowley, professor, at a salary of $1,500 per annum. 

Miss Ella Knapp, teacher.at a salary of $750 per annum. 

Miss Ritta Willoughby, teacher, at a salary of $500 per annum. 

On July 23, 1886, the board of directors engaged the services of Sheldon 
W. Vance as professor of the University, for the University year 1886-7, at 
a salary of $1,500 per annum. ' 

January 6, 1886, William Blanchard was elected janitor of the Uni- 
versity at a salary of $25 per month, and on the same day William R. Rus- 
sell was elected engineer, at a salary of $25 per month. 
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On May 10, 1886, the further services of an engineer not being required, 


the engineer was discharged. 
July 35, 1886, E. D. Hawkins was elected engineer by the board of di- 


rectors, at a salary of $25 per month. 


We have erected a ladies” dormitory on the University grounds one 
hundred and one feet east and west, each end is forty-three feet north and 


south, the center of the building is forty-six feet. The building is two 


stories high, with a basement. “The basement contains a dining room, pan- 
try, kitchen, wash-room and other rooms required in operating the dormi- 
tory. The two stories above the basement are divided into twenty-six bed 
rooms, a storeroom and a bath room. The foundation is of jasper stone 
and the rest of the building is built of brick. Twenty-two rooms are fur- 


. nished. 


We have finished the University building. The upper story is fitted up 
for the male students. The building is heated by steam. We havetwo up- 
right boilers in the basement and piping runs to every room in the build- 
ing with one or more radiators in each room and in every hall. 

The last legislature did not make any appropriation for improving the 
grounds. It is necessary that the grounds should have a strong, neat and 
substantial fence, and means should be furnished to fix up the grounds by 
setting out trees and shrubbery and fixing the grounds around the Univer- 
sity in a neat and attractive manner. 

The board of direetors would strongly recommend that an appropri- 
ation be made to finish the University building by erecting the east wing 
to correspond with the wing on the west end of the building. We further 
ask that an appropriation be made to erect a dormitory for the male 
students of the University. | 

We respectfully recommmend that the following appropriations be 
made by the legislative assembly for the University, for the ensuing bien- 


nial term; 


Appäratus Puna ads $ 1000 00 
i inca Fund A cm 1000 00 
Building East Wing of University........................ 15000 00 
Heating and furnishing east wing of Univerity.......... 1000 00 ` 
Inuhts ana Pulsa ansias 5000 00 
¿Janitor and EHpIn60r......2.-9 casi ce 1200 00 ` 
Incidental Expenses.................. eee nenne 1000 00 
DOCIODATV'S SIATY i bets ses hoses d eaa eR viu Kis e 1000 00 
Improving University Grounds........................... 2000 00 
Salary of PLCSIO Clb: cie eo erede S PR POE das eeu ea 5000 00 
Salaries of Professors and Teachers................. 18000 00 
Heating Apparatus in Dormitories....................... 4000 00 
Dormitory and Water Works............................. 15000 00 

F. ANDERSON, 

L. P. SABIN, 


A. SHERMAN, 
C. E. PRENTIS, | 
Directors of the University of Dakota. 
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EXPENSES. 
GENERAL Funp—Regents’ Expense Accouut - . $ 350 20 
GENERAL FuND—Directors’ Expense Account : - 31.25 
CONTINGENT FUND - - ~= - 691 71 
CONSTRUCTION FUND - - - - ^ - - 9224 80 
APPARATUS ACCOUNT -o = 2 + c = 07 76 
PRESIDENT’S SALARY FUND - - - - - - 2500 00 
LIGHTS AND FUEL ACCOUNT - - - - - - 1647 38 
JANITOR AND ENGINEER’S ACCOUNT - - - 8175 00 


TEACHERS PROFESSORS AND PRESIDENTS' ACCOUNT = 2707 50 


PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS’ ACCOUNT - - - 7290 00 
LIBRARY ACCOUNT - - - - 907 85 
DORMITORY AND WATAR Works Account - - - 8993 10 
SECRETARY'S SALARY ACCOUNT - - - 70834 
HEATING, PLUMBING AND SEWERAGE. Account - - 28950 00 
ExTRA FUND - - - - - - - 16 86 
INCIDENTAL FUND - - - = - - - - 33 14 


REPORT OF STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


REPORT Of PRESIDENT. 


To his Excellency, Governor Gilbert A. Pierce, to Hon. A. Sheridan Jones ` 
Territorial Superintendent, and to the Honorable Members of the 
Legislature: 


GxNTLEMEN:—In accordance with the law of the Territory, I have the honor 
of submitting the following biennial report: 

The history of the State Normal School at ? Madison, tor the past two years, 
is such as to inspire all with hope and expectation for its future success. 
Though reverses have come, such reverses, too, as have visited no other institu- 
tion in the Territory, yet the way in which these reverses were met, and the fact 
that the school did not lose one student on account of these reverses, results of 
the fire on February 4, go to prove conclusively that there is a vitality in this 
institution, which is bound to hold its rank among the leading educational in- 
stitutions of the Territory. 

On making out our report of two years ago, we rtumbered thirty-two pupils 
and two professors; now we enroll one hundred and twenty-four students (be- 
sides the model school), who are instructed. by a corps of eight professors. - 

The fact that our students come from thirteen different counties in the Ter- 
ritory, and six students from outside shows the extent d which the usefulness 
of this school has reached. i 
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We would respectfully call your attention to the fact, that this increase has 
been brought about, notwithstandiug the disadvantages arising from occupying 
buildings not designed for school purposes; some students having recited in no 
less than seven different buildings. 

The course of study” has been revised and now consists of four courses, 
namely: Elementary, requiring three years to complete; Advanced, which 
runs with the elementary and requires four years, asit takes Latin, Trigo- 
nometry and Surveying, in addition; Commercial, of one year; and Professional, 
fot those who, having taken courses in other institutions, wish to fit themselves 
for teaching. | 

The number of students entering the Normal during the year ending June 
30, 1885, was forty-eight, whole number of different pupils registered, during the 
year was sixty-five. | 

The number entering during the year ending June 30. 1886, was ninety-one; 
number of different pupils registered was one hundred and forty-one; whole 
number enrolled during fall term, one hundred and thirty-four. | 

Two students graduated in June, 1885, and four in 1886, all but one of 
whom are now teaching in Dakota. Besides these, territorial certificates have 
been issued to twenty-nine students, who are now teaching. Tn the present at- 
tendance there are thirty-five who have taught and sixty-six who intend to teach. 

In granting the certificates, especial care has been exercised, that none 
should be sent out to teach who have not maintained a high scholarship, tested 
by thorough written reviews fortnightly; for we realize that these teachers are 
not only living advertisements of our work, but their work will soon begin to 


' be marked. on the students whom they may prepare for the Normal With 


these facts ever before us, we do not intend fo send ont any superficial scholars 
or poorly equipped teachers. | 

The saddest event in the history of the past two years wus the burning of 
the Normal building, on February 4, 1886. This splendid building had been 
occupied but eight weeks, when, from some unexplainable cause, it fell a victim 
totheflames. "This ealamity seemed at first more than could be borne, but be- 
foro the next morning places for accommodating the school had been prepared 
and not a single exercise was lost. This spirit of loyalty which was here mani- 
fested, both by tho citizens of Madison and the students, and which has in no 
degree waned, has ever been the source of lightening many of the burdens 
through these trying times. Four days after the fire, the citizens of Madison met 
in mass meeting to devise means to rebuild tho Normal; and it was then decided 
that the city should, if possible, issue bonds to the amount of $25,000. In com- 
pliance with the sentiments expressed the City of Madison voted to issue bonds 
to that amount. These bonds were at once sold at a premium arid advertise- 
ments sent out for plans and specifications. The plans drawn by W. L. Dow, 
architect, Sioux Falls, D. T., were accepted and the contract for completing the. 


. game given to Edwin G. Carter, also of Sioux Falls. The Normal building as it 
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now stands is built with solid walls of Jasper granite from the Dell Rapids 
quarry, with trimmings of Milwaukee pressed brick and La Cross white cut 
stone. The building is 76x84 feet, four stories high, including basement, which . 
is built so high above the foundation as to make the rooms high, light and airy., 

There are six rooms on each floor beside the cloak-rooms and balls, the same 
general plan of rooms being carried up through the different floors, as the parti- 
tions are of solid brick, excepting those on the two upper floors. These are de- 
signed for recitation rooms, except those used as library, reading-room, pres- 
ident's office and exhibit room and have a seating capacity of from 20 to 186. 
These rooms are supplied with black-board surface of genuine slate, covering all 
available space. The seats are the automatic seats, manufactured by the Union 
School Furnishing Company, of Battle Creek, Michigan, and there are through 
the building 500 sittings. In the arrangement of the seats, particular care was 
used in giving the student light coming over the shoulder. In no case does the 
student sit facing the light; besides, over each window colored glass transoms 
diffuse a mellow light, which, with the delicately tinted walls give an agreeable 
tinge which will insure the student a continuance of good eye-sight. The venti- 
lation is perfect, each room being supplied with a flue for the pure air to come 
: in and the foul air to pass off. The system of heatingis the Haxton steam heat- 
ing. The rooms and halls are finished throughout in hard Georgia pine and 
oak; the grain of the natural wood being brought out by the finish. The stair- 
ways, especially, are particularly fine and massive, giving character to the whole 
building. The dormitory, a building built to supply the pressing demands of the 
school, is a four-story building, including basement, containing the kitchen, din- 
ing-room, laundry, etc. On the first floor are rooms for steward and family, par- 
lors, toilet rooms, bath rooms and student's rooms. On the second floor are 
student's rooms, each consisting of study room and bed-room and furnished with 
bedstead, mattress and springs, chairs, curtains, &c. The dormitory is heated 
with the same system of steam heating as the Normal building. Expenses of 
students are brought down to the lowest possible figure, board at the dormitory 
being from $2.25 to $2.50 per week. This includes everything but lights and 
washing of personal linen. Text books are furnished to the students for the fee 
of 25 cents per term. l 
NEEDS. 


in looking over the history of the Normal for the past two years we are grat- 
ified to see the progress made and to see so bright a future before us; still, with 
this growth comes greater needs, and unless these needs are met the growth in 
the future will be materially checked: 

First—The school needs an assembly room larger than the one used at pres- 
ent. The plan of the building allows for the general assembly room to be in the 
main part of the building.when completed. The room now used is simply one 
of the recitation rooms and is crowded to its utmost capacity during morning 
exercises, to say nothing of the weekly rhetoricals or closing exercises, when we 
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shall be obliged to depend on the city opera.house, The crowding of students 
together at morning exercises, where there can be no system in seating, has a 
deleterious effect on the system and dicipline of the school, Should the N ormal 
grow, as the present indications warrant us in believing, (causing us to believe 
there will be 200 students during the winter term,) the lack of suitable assembly 
room will be an increasing defect; therefore, w we need an early completion of the 
main part of our building. 

Secon ly—Yhe Normal needs a library. During the fire of last February 
(the only appropriation being $2,000 for janitor, incidental and library fund, 
some 400 volumes was burned. In this fire also were burned one set of Ban- 
croft’s histories and Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, besides an organ, all of 
which the students had purchased with money raised by their own exertions, 
The want of a suitable library has been felt throughout our entire history. No 
argument is required to support the statement, that. we need sets of encyclo- 
pedias, histories, scientific works and works of literature. Three thousand dol 
lars are needed for a library. 

Thirdly—Philosophieal and chemical apparatus is needed very much to 
ilustrate the work in the natural sciences, all apparatus which had been col- 
lected having been burned in the fire. After making a careful estimate for what 
apparatus is actually needed I conclude that $2, 500, at least, should be expended 
for that purpose, 


COURSE OF STUDY—ELEMENTARY COURSE. 


“O” CLASS. 


Fall Term—Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar and Composition, Elocution 
(three recitations per week) and Penmanship. 

Winter Term—Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar (Syntax), Elocution and 
Penmanship, 

Spring Term—Arithmetic, Physical Geography, Analysis, Elocution and 
Penmanship. 

Drawing once a week throughout the year, 


“PB.” Grass. 


n Pot Term—Algebra, Physiology and Hygiene, United States History and 
hetoric. 
Winter Term—Algebra, Book-keeping, United States History and Rhetoric. 
rov Term— Algebra, History of England, Physiology and Botany. 
rawing and Methods of Teaching once a week throughout the year. 


s A." GLASS. 


er Fall Term—Geometry, Botany, Practice Teaching, English History and 
ysics. 

Winter Term—Geometry; English Literature, Physics, Chemistry and 
Practice Teaching. 

Spring Term—English Literature, Political Economy, School Economy, 
Chemistry and Practice Teaching. 

Bhoforical exercises thoroughout the year. Drawing and Vocal Music once 
a wee 
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ADVANCED COURSE. 


“A” AND “B” CLASSES. ji 
Same subjects as the first two years of Elementary course, 


JUNIOR CLASS. 


Fall Term—Latin, Geometry, Botany and Physies. 

Winter Term—Latin (Roman History) Geometry, Physics and English 
Literature. 

Spring Term—Latin (Caesar), English Literature, Political Economy and 
Trigonometry. 

Drawing during the second year. 


. SENIOR CLASS. 


Fall Term—Latin WEE Astronomy, Survey, and Practice Teaching. 

Winter Term— Latin (Virgil), Geology, Midieval History, Practice Teach- 
ing and Chemistry. 

Spring Term—Latin (Virgil), School Economy, Psychology, Practice 
Teaching and Chemistry. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSE. 


Fall Termi—Methods of Teaching, Reviews and Practice Teaching. 

Winter Term—Methods of Teaching, History of Education, Reviews and 
Practice Teaching. 

Spring Term—Methods of Teaching, Psychology, School Economy and 
Práctico Teaching, 

Rhetorical exercises id HORN the course, Vocal Music during first and 
second years. 


BUSINESS COURSE, 


Fall T erm—Book-keeping, Arithmetic, Grammar, Composition, Penman- 
ship and Elocution. 

Winter Term—Actual Business and Book-keepiug, Commercial Arithme- 
tic, Grammar, Commercial Law and Penmanship. 


: FACULTY OF INSTITUTION. 


CHARLES S. Richardson, A. M., President, 
VEER Didactics, History, English Literature, Drawing and 
ading 
Emma F. PURRINGTON, A. B., Preceptress:— : 
Latin, Botany, Rhetoric, "Algebra and Arithmetic 
C. E. Curtis:-— 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences, Theory of Music. 
Harre WHALEN:-— 
Geography, Physical Geography, Grammar, Composition, SEH 
, H. MILLER, Principal of Commercial Department. 
ANNIE P. Davison, Teacher of Instrumental Music. 
Linu M. ScoaarsN, Principal of Preparatory Department. 
IDA CLARK, Principal of Model School. 
In addition to the work of the regular toROBeTS; instruetion al be given 
lecturers during the year, as follows: 
. E. Onrovag, M. D., Lectures in Physiology. 
E. L. CLARK, M. D., Leectures i in Anatomy, 
S. M. Jewxs, M, D. , Lectures i in Hygiene. 
B. N. Sutra, steward; Mrs. B, N. SMITE, matron; ALBERT YoDEÉR, Librarian; 
Horace PLAYFORD, janitor. 
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You see, gentlemen, that while our faculty numbers eight, the Normal 
proper has only four professors. You will also see that our course of study is as 
extensive as the Mankato or Winona, Minnesota, Normals, which have much 
larger corps. You will understand, too, that it takes as much mental force to 
teach moderate or small sized classes as large ones. We are now obliged to 
have all classes represented; as a result of this condition, our teachers are 
now obliged to take classes outside of their respective branches, thus destroy- 
ing the advantages arising from a close division of labor, besides overworking 
the teachers. In schools of this grade four recitations per day are the most 
that are given to the professors, while at the Normal the professors have five per 
day and sometimes six. We need two more professors in the Normal depart- 
ment and a professor of French and German. 1 would also recommend special 
teachers to be employed in Drawing and Elocution, Drawing to embrace the in- 
dustrial branches of that art. 

Respectfully calling your attention to the past appropriations for the Nor- 
mal, as compared with the other territorial institutions of learning, any at the 
same time to the class and grade of students, I believe that your sound judg- 
ment will decide that these measures are wise. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. S. RICHARDSON, A. M., 
President. 


l REPORT OF BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The board of education of the State Normal School, Madison, Dakota, 
would make the following report on the future necessities of the school:. 

Another dormitory is very much needed as the present one is filled, and 
there should be one for each of the sexes. "The management of the dormitory 
has moved along very well but, having the young men and ladies rooming in the 
same building, is found to require extra care and vigilance on the part of the 
authorities. That there should be a dormitory for ladies and one for gentlemen 
is the experience of older and. larger institutions than this, though there is no 


objection to their taking meals together. 


An appropriation for the main building is also a pressing necessity, the - 
. reasons for which are fully set forth in the foregoing report of Prof. C. S. Rich- 


ardson, president or the faculty. 
Respectíully submitted, 
CHARLES B. KENNEDY, 


Secretary of Board of Education. 
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